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A Letter from Mexico City 
NANCY CUNARD 


Mexico IN 1948 IS A LAND OF EVEN distances, the lack of roads and railways, 


greater contrast than before — of difficulty of communication of some 
incredible, really indescribable contrasts. States, the great. arc of mountains, 
remoteness. 


Riches and poverty so close to each 
other have to be seen; description fails. Up and down the land new archeo- 
The very size, variety of zones and logical riches are being discovered. 
climates, populations, mentality and Miguel Covarrubias, one of the leading 
stages of development here are evident archeologists and writers, tells me that 


complexities to anyone trying to analyse 4 superb new find has been made just 
Mexico. near the Guatemalan border. Some of 


the work in progress I came upon by 
chance. At Tula, near the capital, 50 
men were excavating, and the way that 


On the one hand, there is much USS. 
influence (one sees it, lamentably enough, 


in the Press). On the other, many native artisans were consolidating a bit 4 literacy campaign poster in 
sueiaets tp move power Piceress on an of wall uncovered, and restoring, ever Mexico City: “ Help a fellow- 
Sige rec 4 aauonall scale. so lightly, a fresco or a serpent’s carved citizen to read and to write.” 

The Minister of Education has head, was impressive. These men are (Paul Popper) 
announced that 1,100,000 illiterates the descendants of the Indians conquered Clemente Orozco and David Alfaro 
became “desanalfabetised” during the by Cortéz, aware today that they are  Siqueiros ail have been and continue to 
three-year. literacy campaign. A large Mexico and not just the “underdogs,” the be immensely productive. 


proportion of the population is Indian— _ poor peons of before the long and bloody Rivera’s very latest work consists of 
Tarascan, Mayan, Otomi and many more Revolution. four large murals in the new Hotel 
separate peoples who speak their own There is no colour nor racial problem Prado. As so much else of his they 


languages and little Spanish. Contro- here. Many of the artists and intellec- depict scenes of Mexican history—‘* up 
versial ideas exist about teaching. The  tyals in Mexico are whole or part Indian. till today,” the hotel doorman told me 
Government’s view is to have them read [ike Rodolfo Ayala, famous specialist with emphasis, adding with evident 
and write first in their own tongues and jn Regional Arts (Artes Populares, which pleasure, “and they are political.” 

then in Spanish. Indians, rightly so, are one prefers to translate as “Regional Other recent work of his is in the 
proud of their blood, traditions, and way Arts” rather than as “ Arts and Crafts”). National Palace. These frescoes recon- 
of being. In great tracts of country their These are a part of daily life and com- struct Tenochtitlan (Mexico City’s old 
mode of living can have little to do with merce—rich, varied, in constant use. name) as it must have been in the time of 
cities and the complications of modern They stretch from blankets and weaving Montezuma—a splendour of towers and 


BaEADIeT Ce. to pottery and lacquer, wood, leather palaces, of vistas and lakes. Rivera is 
To look at the map is one thing: and silver-work. always ee telling the whole story,” 
extent you can see. But what cannot be Mexico’s most active art is painting. illustrating. He is, to my mind, a great 


realised is the meaning of these huge The Big Three, Diego Rivera, José illustrator. 
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In the Palace of Cortéz at Cuernavaca 
is perhaps the most straightforward 
version of the conquest of Mexico, 
exploitation of the Indians and of the 
later, liberating struggle. Painted 20 
years ago, these murals of his are wearing 
very well. In the Bellas Artes (the 
immense Palace of the Arts in Mexico 
City) Rivera has done a more universal 
version of man, time and war, The 
Atomic Age. This immense fresco con- 
tains Marx, Lenin and other prophetic 
revolutionaries, students and technicians, 
capitalists and corruption; the open 
question of the Atom Bomb is symbolised 
in the centre, the workers of the world 
are the foreground and background 
throughout. 


A deep social sense imbues Rivera’s 
work. World-questions, the brotherhood 
of man, life as an indivisible part of one 
universe are his themes. Here are words 
that give the tone: “True civilisation 
will be the harmony between man and 
earth, the harmony of men among them- 
selves.” They are in the Ministry of 
Education in Mexico City, where are 
probably the most famous, the most 
extensive of his murals. This set, which 
fills the entire courtyard, deals with the 
workers’ struggle, the alliance of 
peasants, soldiers and peons in the 
Revolution, depicts the modernising of 
Mexico and hits at U.S. capitalism. 

Orozco (whose murals in the Prepara- 
tory School nearby are equally famous) 
had an important show last October, but 
I was lucky to see many of these works 
in his studio. The theme is Los Teules 
(“the ancient gods”) and is an impas- 
stoned and superbly-painted vision of 
the Spanish conquest. For 60 or more 
of these paintings Orozco preferred to 
use rather than titles quotations from the 


contemporary chronicler of Cortéz, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who “saw 
everything and wrote it.” Orozco has 
a great imaginative quality. He is a 


terrific master of colour too, and between 
the violence of the conception, the very 
subjects, and the exuberance of the 
colours, one is almost knocked out. No 
one else could have put so much per- 
sonality, force and honesty into such 
works. They constitute a perfect entity; 
all, one feels, have come at about the 
same time out of the same passionate 
stream. 

Talking to Orozco it is at once clear 
that he has a very deep sense of humanity, 
a profound feeling for suffering. He was 
in Mexico during the war. But I swear 
that he has felt the ghastly horror of 
Europe as if he had been there. 

A question has been bothering me 
since I have been here, and who better 
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Jose Clemente Orozco at work on a mural in Mexico City. 


than Orozco could answer? I ventured 
to put it to him: “So many people are 
always saying that Mexico is ‘ obsessed 
with death. Would you say that was 
true 72 “He smiled eand=saidzm No! 
That is very much a concepto de turista— 
a tourist’s idea.” 

Kindly, unacademic, obviously a great 
“humanist,” Orozco impressed me very 
much in himself. 

These paintings, these most recent 
ones in particular—quite apart from 
the superb artistic skill, imaginative 
force and technical innovations that 
imbue them—alsc contain that un- 
definable thing called “poetry.” They 
are probably the most important done 
in Mexico for a long time. 

His styles are numerous—from the 
enormous mural in the Bellas Artes 
facing the more recent one by Rivera 
(it shows the horrors of the 1914 war, or 


(Paul Popper) 


at least of the wars previous to the last 
holocaust) to his work in the Preparatory 
School, from a 1945 portrait of Dolores 
del Rio (somewhat conventional) to the 
noble compositions in the Supreme Court. 

Orozco is working at present on new 
murals in the Escuela Nacional, where 
UNESCO met. They are outdoor 
frescoes in a concave space of 380 metres, 
done in a new preparation to resist 
weather—silicon, with powdered earth 
colours and water, on concrete. He told 
me: “the subject is allegorical of 
Mexico, but it is also allegorical of the 
Universe.” A most delicious personality 
and a great artist. 

In December there was a big exhibition 
of Sigueiros’ work in the Bellas Artes— 
70 paintings, all absolutely recent and in 
three or four different styles. Many are 
designs for murals. There was a huge 
head of Karl Marx (it belongs to Vicente 


Orozco’s mural in the National Preparatory School, Mexico City. 


Lombardo Toledano, President of the 
Latin American Workers’ Federation). 
The Devil in the Church is an amazing 
study in false perspective and trompe- 
loeil, a really new kind of foreshortening, 
at which Siqueiros excels and which he 
is constantly using. Cain and Abel is a 
series of three: the initial fight between 
the brothers, the lynched Negro 
surrounded by the Klu Klux Klan, and 
the Indian human sacrifice on top of 
the Aztec pyramid; very fine, these three. 
There were also several remarkable 
studies of abstract movement and gira- 
tion in rich, thick colouring; “nature 
notes” and geological studies executed 
in a highly individual, modern manner. 
But above all (and this is a painting 
that will always be striking), the study 
for a mural to be done in the Treasury 
here. Siqueiros has called it That which 
we are today. It is a large seated figure 


(Paul Popper) 


of a man, the naked torso leaning back- 
wards, the head an inchoate mass of 
volcanic pumice. But the whole meaning 
is concentrated in the span of the two 
gigantic, open palms that stretch right 
across the painting. They put the 
question, “What now—after the atom 
bomb ?” Overpowering. 

As I gazed at it a group of country 
Indians came in, some bare-foot, others 
in their bright coloured village clothes. 
They went round everything with the 
greatest concentration, looking and 
looking and hardly talking. That, too, 
is the public that Siqueiros wants. He 
says that painting is for all to question, 
to criticise, to enjoy, to feel as a part of 
ordinary life. 

Siqueiros is controversial and con- 
stantly “in the news.” He is sincere 
though at times flamboyant. He is cer- 
tainly a great artist—active, dynamic, 


against convention and violently against 
all reaction. He fought for the Repub- 
licans during the war in Spain. I 
saw him there at that time; he was a 
colonel and commanded one of the 
Republican regiments. 


Rufino Tamayo is another famous 
Mexican painter of considerable force 
and much imagination, both in murals 
and on canvas. These four Mexican 
artists are constantly inspired by the soil, 
the great diversity of Mexican faces, and 
often, by Indian designs in the abstract. 


Annette Nancarrow (it was she who 
took me to see Orozco) is a young 
American artist living here who has been 
an admired pupil of his; he has painted 
her in a more or less abstract manner 
(a beautiful work). Other foreign painters 
living here, or who did so recently, are 
Leonora Carrington and Gordon Onslow 
Ford (both English), Alice de Rohan 
(French) and Wolfgang Paalen. 

UNESCO, meeting here last November, 
left £250,000 in the country and was also 
the cause of some splendid work being 
done in the National Archeological 
Museum. A thorough cleaning-up was 
not all. The most beautiful taste in 
painted cases and backgrounds to the 
sculpture, carvings, potteries and jades 
now makes this museum one of the most 
pleasing in the world; the handsomest 
lay-out imaginable with consummate 
intelligence and, as befits the beauty of 
so many of these pieces, there is now no 
over-crowding. 

Two superb books have been produced 
dealing with archeological material. Orie 
is by Salvador Toscano (who, though a 
great authority on Pre-Columbian art, is 
more an aesthetic critic, they say, than 
an archeologist). It is a great book 
magnificently documented, with admir- 
able reproductions of Aztec, Toltec, 
Zapotec, Mayan and other Indian ruins 
and sculpture. 


The other remarkable book is Mexico 
South, written directly in English by 
Miguel Covarrubias.1 Though it deals 
only with the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, it 
is so rich, so full of knowledge of pre- 
Columbian building, sculpture and 
legends, so lively with present-day 
customs and the actual life of the Indians, 
that it seems rather an anthology by 
several specialists than the book of one 
man. But this one man is Covarrubias, 
and he is unique. Writer, artist, cartoonist, 
illustrator (he also did a fine book on 
Bali), Covarrubias became more and 
more of an archeologist and did much 
digging near Oaxaca. When I saw him 
he was just going to the United States 


sul Covarrubias: Mexico South. Cassell, 
42s. 
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to confer with the American archeo- 
logists. He said his real “ Magnum 
Opus” on Mexico (ten years’ work) 
might be finished “soon.” 

For a month Mexican publishers held 
an immense Book Fair and kept their 
stalls open until midnight. It stretched 
the whole length of the central Alameda 
park. Forty-four publishing houses par- 
ticipated. On the sky, in neon-lighting, 
the Libreria de Cristal advertised its best 
authors. Its four large pavilions and the 
EDIAPSA Publishing Co. are the work 
of the Spanish Republican refugee Rafael 
Ximénes Siles. In his windows is a 
beautiful edition of Balzac. Within, 
among Mexican, Spanish and _ other 
books, I noted 20 or so works of Stefan 
Zweig, 15 or more of Somerset Maugham, 
all in Spanish translation. 

Spanish Republican refugees remain 
in great numbers in friendly Mexico— 
some 15,000 maybe, among whom are the 
poets Manuel Altolaguirre, Emilio Prados 
and Max Aub. Aub is at present film- 
technician and script-writer and is work- 
ing on Maria de la Hoz, the best 
sequences of which, he told me, take 
place in Cuba and are played by Negroes. 
Rivas Cherif, who was Margarita Xirgu’s 
Theatre Company director in Spain 
(later condemned to death by Franco) 
was able to get here; recently he pro- 
duced Calderon’s Life is a Dream. José 
Renau, Director of Fine Arts under the 
Spanish Republic, has worked here at 
decorating buildings. Isabel de Palencia, 
whose excellent book English readers 
remember (Smouldering . Freedom, 
Gollancz, 1946), lives in Mexico. 

Constancia de la Mora’s new book, 
Spare is the Seed, is laid in Cuernavaca. 
The subject is that of the Spanish 
Republicans in Mexico, the changes 
that occur in a man’s psychology, 
the adjustment to conditions. It is a 
novel; but Constancia de la Mora 
has used some authentic facts brought 
to her direct from Spain about the appal- 
ling conditions in Franco’s prisons. 

The Union of Spanish Intellectuals 
here, Aub told me, hope to put on a 
very large exhibition of the work done 
by the Republicans in exile in every 
country and every field, including the 
scientific and commercial. This work has 
been enormously beneficial, especially 
to Mexico. It would be fitting that 
Mexico, latest meeting-place of UNESCO, 
should see its inauguration. 


The cover design shows the “dance” of the 
Voladores (Flying Men) in the State of Vera- 
cruz, Mexico. Six men climb a 40-foot 
pole, which has a revolving top with long 
strings, The “dancers ” attach themselves by 
the feet and swing outward and round the 
pole, while musicians play below. This 
“dance ” is believed at least as old as the 
Aztecs and originally represented a form of 
astronomical ceremony. 
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ARS POETICA—OR WHO LIVES IN THE 


IVORY TOWER? Tom McGrath 


Perhaps you’d like a marching song for the embattled prolet- 
Ariat, or a realistic novel, the hopeful poet 

Said, or a slice of actual life with the hot red heart’s blood running, 
The simple tale of a working stiff, but better than Jack London ? ° 


Nobody wants your roundelay, nobody wants your sestina, 

Said the housewife, we want Hedy Lamarr and Gable at the cinema, 

Get out of my technicolor dream with your tragic view and your verses ; 
Down with iambic pentameter and hurray for Louella Parsons. 


Of course you’re free to write as you please, the liberal editor answered, 

But take the red flags out of your poem—we musn’t offend the censer— 

And change this stanza to mean the reverse, and you must tone down this passage ; 
Thank God for the freedom of the press and a poem with a message. 


Life is lousy enough without you should put it into a sonnet, 

Said the man in the street, so keep it out of the novel, the poem, the drama ; 
Give us a paean of murder and rape, or the lay of a willing maiden, 

And to hell with the Bard of Avalon and to hell with Eliot Auden. 


Recite the damn things all day long, get drunk on smoke come Sunday, 
I respect your profession as much as my own, but it don’t pay off when you’re hungry, ~ 
You'll have to carry the banner instead—said the_hobo in the jungle— 

If you want to eat ; and don’t forget: it’s my bridge you’re sleeping under. 


Oh it’s down with art and down with life and give us another reefer— 
They all said—give us a South Sea isle, or something to make us sleepy ; 
And who is that poet come in off the streets with a look unleal and lour ? 
Your feet are muddy, you son-of-a-bitch, get out of our ivory tower. 


THE Don’t write any more of World War One— 
Most of the blighters that fought and won 
Are dead and gone... . 


And dead and gone and stale as old crust 
GRIEF OF That tale of Flanders mud and rust 
Since all went bust. 


So what of that Frenchman who lies on his bed 
A POET Who never got up since abandoned dead... . 
Quite, quite, they said... . 


How he kept hope alive though white with pain 
sna age bloody business started again, 
nd fought with his brains. 

W. J. Strachan 

A help to men in a sorry plight, 

a in those dark days his only light 

ames Thomson’s Ci j 

TeAloeia Bein de: son’s City of Dreadful Night. 
A poet’s purge for a city’s crime, 
Ultimate agony done in rhyme, 
Prolonged to our time. 


For “city” read “ world”. . . (oh, yes, we know it) 
But there’s comfort for men who still go to it 
In the grief of a poet. 


in Our Time 


The Great Gold Hush 


“THE MOST REMARKABLE FEATURE OF THE 
great Burmese gold strike of 1948 was 
that for the first time in history such a 
discovery was not followed by a rush 
of prospectors... .. At first the new 


Burmese Government . . . proceeded with 
the utmost caution. ... Gradually, how- 
ever, the allusions became more 
direct... .” (Geoffrey Parsons, The Great 


Gold Hush, OUR TIME, March, 1948.) 


Bangkok, May 9.—Large gold deposits 
have been found in the bandit-infested 
jungles of Kanchanaburi, on the Burma- 
Siam frontier, according to newspapers 
here. (Reuter) 


What price Burmese gold shares ? 


Humble Apologies Dept. 


WE HAVE BEEN INFORMED THAT WE WERE 
wrong about World Film Publications 
(this column, last month). 

World Film Publications do not “ take 
a literary classic, emasculate its contents 
by making a film out of it, then murder 
it completely by adapting the film into 
a book.” 

In the case of Oliver Twist, the edition 
is ““a word for word copy of the actual 
work by Charles Dickens and (except 
for the illustrations) differs in no way.” 

Oliver Twist is the only joint imprint 
which World Film Publications has pub- 
lished. W.F.P. does not have a paper 
quota so did not throw it as a bait to 


persuade the other reputable publisher, 
Paul Elek, to consent to the joint imprint, 
since he first approached World Film 
Publications. 

World Film Publications does not base 
most of its output on Rank material. This 
output does not consist of anything like 
the whole of the Rank material. 

World Film Publications does not give 
Rank a five per cent. royalty. ‘ All the 
royalties received by the Rank Organisa- 
tion go either to the original writers of 
the book or to the script writers unless 
the Rank Organisation actually holds the 
publishing rights for which, of course, 
they have paid and therefore are entitled 
to the royalties.” 

The Rank Organisation does not 
encourage adulteration of original works 
and does not profit from any such thing. 

In the case of publication of an original 
in shortened form, the author makes his 
own deal with the publisher. 

Rank does not receive cash payment 
for the stills used by the publishers of 
books of the film. 

World Film Publications has no con- 
nection with J. Arthur Rank or any part 
of the Rank Organisation. They deal 
direct with authors, getting their consent 
for publication from the script. They 
say these are highly skilled adaptations, 
not adulterations. 

As for Frank Launder, it’s rather hard 
to see how he came into the picture, 
since he receives his royalty direct. 

We are very glad to find that World 
Film Publications does not indulge in 
any practices which might harm either 
publishing or writing. We can only hope 
that other outfits will take World Film 
Publications as an example. 


Bricks and Mortar 

GORDON SANDISON, GENERAL SECRETARY 
of British Actors Equity, at the British 
Theatre Conference raised the question 
of the connection of virtually monopoly 
ownership of theatres with other forms of 


THE 


CRITICISING BONES 


My barebones self, that scaffolding of me 

On which my breathing days are draped, 

In rigid patience bears its slavery 

To soft integument—to all those heaped 
Intricacies of coiled and bubbling gut, 

The labile flesh, the busy fussing cells, 

The knotted nerves, the urgent organs that 
Impel to action, and the brain that spills 

With dread or longing, hope or sadness— 
Knowing that at the last it shall lie down 

And, ‘shaking off like some loose summer dress 
Those brief and restless hangings, will announce, 
When ribs not tickle and all things soft are gone, 
The idiot comment of its empty grin. 


Geoffrey Parsons. 


investment. The danger to the British 
theatre is so fundamental and the facts 
so little known that serious investigation 
was essential. 

Sandison has now published a pre- 
liminary survey of the Cruikshank-Littler 
empire in the latest issue of Theatre 
Today. His list of interlocking interests 
is illuminating. So is his conclusion: 
“T am not suggesting that there is any- 
thing sinister about the set-up .. . (but) 
when it rests in a few hands to decide 
what men shall be allowed to enjoy ire 
the theatre, the matter ceases to be a 
private concern or even a theatrical con- 
cern. It becomes the concern of the 
community.” 


The Dead March On 


Horizon, HAVING PASSED THE CENTURY 
despite our gloomy and _ erroneous 
obituary, not only appears alive but has 
even published some Reflections on May- 
day, 1948 by a Mr. Raymond Postgate, 
who once wrote a book called How to 
Make a Revolution. 


Mr. Postgate describes his nature as 
“pedagogic.” His conclusion is dim: 
“ts the time opportune for a_ political 
organisation or for an economic 
organisation, or for a cultural, philo- 
sophic or educational organisation, or 
for any organisation at all? ...I am not, 
to tell the truth, absolutely certain of the 
answer.” 

“ And if he is awfully rich 

He will buy you the creature—or else 

he will not. 

(I cannot be positive which.)” 


Press Freedom and U.N. 


DELEGATES FROM NEARLY 70 NATIONS, 
members and non-members of the United 
Nations, gathered at Geneva to discuss 
problems of freedom of expression and 
the international transmission of news. 

There have been many Governmental 
and international attempts to limit the 
grosser abuses of the modern Press—of 
which perhaps the most humorous was 
the Austrian Government’s decree of 
1933 that “headlines in newspapers and 
leaflets should cover the contents and that 
their size should not exceed one-third of 
an inch.” The Conference was the first 
to provide an open international forum 
for discussion on the nature of the exist- 
ing “independent” Press in the Western 
countries and the new forms of owner- 
ship that are being tried out in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. 

A Czech delegate summed up the 
results of the Conference: “In many 
questions in which there was a strong 
conflict of views a number of countries 
which we have become accustomed to 
regard as the clients of Washington and 
Wall Street repeatedly abstained from 
voting. ... This is a promise for the 
future, for it means that the world most 
positively is not divided into two parts.” 
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Death of a Winer 


A STORY by ERIC NIXON 


I WAS GLAD TO LEAVE BEHIND MY BACK 
the orderly ugliness of Blackbrook, all 
the seven rows of houses locked in 
between the slagheaps and the outcrop 
mine. 

My way lay now through the fields 
which divided Swanton from Blackbrook, 
and which climbed in a leisurely curve 
to the top of the hill which Swanton 
crowned but did not grace. The time 
must have been near to ten in the 
evening, and the sun was crimson ripe 
ready to drop behind the distant hills. 
I imagine I would be looking at the tall 
chimneys of the mines, growing like 
terrifying plants out of the valley, when 
I heard a girl’s voice calling my name. 

There she was at the far end of the 
field climbing over the wooden stile. I 
could see she was carrying something. 
She waved her hand and shouted again. 

als imate 2: 

Now I recognised her as Jean, my 
mate’s daughter. She ran towards me. 

“Look what I’ve got.” 

Her arms were full of bluebeuls. 

“T found them in Baisebrown Woods. 
Aren’t they lovely ? ” 

Her young face was transformed with 
joy. I laughed and touched the flowers. 

“T’m going to take some to school, and 
put the others in the house. They'll 
brighten the place up.” 

I could see their house, the front facing 
the backs of the next row, the back 
facing the fronts of another row, and I 
visualised the windows filled with the 
bluebells. It would be like the laughter 
of another child. 

“T must be off.” 

Turning round I watched her run, 
carrying her precious gift into the stern 
brick dormitory. 


“ This 
grumbled. 

Stan looked down at the brown water 
which oozed round the track, and 
grinned, 
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is a fine spot to work,” I 


By Josef Hermon (Courtesy of Roland Browse 
and Delbanco) 


“It won’t take us long.” 


“T hope not,’ I commented hanging 
up my jacket in the telephone hole. I took 
a drink from my water bottle. “‘ Want it 
re-sleepering do they ? They ought to 
have metal sleepers here, wooden ones 
only rot.” 

“What are you whittling about? It 
won't be as bad as all that.” 

We began work by taking off two near- 
side rails and extracting the old broken 
sleepers. Then we made new holes for 
the sleepers. Every time we hit the ground 
the water splashed up into our faces. 


“I hate working in this stuff,’ said | 


Stan at last. 
dermatitatus.”’ 


“ Dermatitis.” 
“Well, whatever it is.” 
“We'll have to float the sleepers under.” 


The water was filling up the holes we 
had dug. 


“Launch them like ?” 


I Jaughed and placed one under the 
far rail. It floated. 


“Queen Mary.” 
I put another under. 
“Queen Elizabeth.” 


At last we had all the nine sleepers 
floating in their places. 

“We'll have us snap,” suggested Stan. 

We sat down near the telephone hole 
to eat our snap. As usual when we had 


“You're liable to get 


just finished snap, along came the Under- 
manager and the Overman to rob us of 
any possible breather. 

The Under-manager avoiding the 
water, tapped the rails with his stick. 

“See if you can get it well down, Stan.” 

“Yes, Mr. Richards.” 

The Overman stood a moment looking 
at the track. 

“JT thought I told you to relay this 
biteyaee 

Stan jumped to his feet. 

“It’s being relaid.” 

“It doesn’t look like it.” 

“It’s being relaid. We’ve re-sleepered 
it, and what do you bloody well expect 
it to be like in all this—stuff?” And 
off he went. 

“All right, Stan,” said Mr. Richards 
at the end of the argument. “Just see 
you get it well down.” 

“That Overman,” muttered Stan when 
they had got well away, “is the rottenest 
one I ever knew.” 

Stan was like that when he got annoyed. 
Throughout the pit he was known as Stan 
Contrary, because no matter what you 
said he would disagree. 

We began work again a few moments 
later. 

“It’s all ready for the rails now,” said 
Stan. 

But when we tried them they no longer 
fitted. Dropping the track had made a 
small overlap. 


By Josef Hermon (Courtesy of Roland 
Browse and Delbanco) 


“Now what do we do ? ” I questioned. 

“Pull your rail outwards.” 

I did. He did the same with his. 

“Now bring it slowly inwards.” 

We moved the two rails inwards until 
the ends met. 

“ Hit it with your dresser at the same 
time as I hit mine.” 

Under synchronised hitting the rails 
approached their proper position. Then 
when a few more taps would have 
finished the job, I heard a noise. It was 
running tubs. 

“Runners, Stan,” I said dropping my 
dresser and going to the telephone hole 
hurriedly. ‘There I was amazed to find 
him still by the rails. 

*“Come on, you fool.” 

“Tl just tap them straight.” 

* Don’t be a bloody fool.” 

But he tapped the rails and the sound 
of the running tubs grew dangerously 
loud. Suddenly aware of the nearness of 
danger he swung round to run to me. 
At the same moment I saw that a running 
tub was racing down the full road and 
not on the empty as I had expected. The 
safety catches must have failed. 

I shrieked : “Stop where you are! ” 
The words were too late. Stan in a 
desperate rush ran straight in front of 
the tub. It hit him where he stood, and 
hurled him horribly into stationary tubs 
just below, and followed up to smash 
into him. 


I glanced uphill to see if any more tubs 
were coming. Everything was silent except 
for the running haulage rope. I stepped 
out and pulled the bell wires together, 
signalling the engine driver to stop the 
rope. Then I ran to the tubs. 


I expected to find Stan between the two 
tubs, but he wasn’t. He had been forced 
head-first under the first stationary tub 
and lay now on the ground bent like a 
child in the womb, his head against the 
back axle of the stationary tub with the 
runaway resting on his pelvis. He lay so 
still that I thought him dead. I tried to 
lift the tub off him but it was too heavy. 


In answer to my cries for help, Jones 
arrived from the nearby loader end. 
Together we were able to lift the tub a 
little and ease Stan who had now began 
to groan. 

“ He’s alive.” 


Two lamps appeared below. 

“ Hurry up,” I shouted, “ there’s a man 
trapped here.” 

They began to run. 

“Lift at this tub.” 

The four of us lifted at the tub 
but were unable to raise it any further. 
More men were arriving. 

“It’s off the rails at the back.” 

“Side it over then.” 

We sided it over and two men held it 
there. 

“Help me to get Stan out, Bill.” 

Together we began to release him. 
Young Bill carefully moving his legs 
round from under the lifted tub. I gripped 
Stan round the thighs and we tried to ease 
him out. 

“You'll have to drag him from under.” 

““O, my chest. Mind my chest.” 

I looked at his chest : his shirt was 
dirty with blood, but I could see that 
the blood had come from his right arm 
which was a shattered mess of blood and 
flesh. We tried again to release him, but 
he was fastened somewhere. I looked 
under the other tub. 

“ He’s fastened under this tub. We'll 
have to lift it. Come on, Flash.” 

With the other tub lifted we eased Stan 
gently from under. A _ stretcher was 
unfolded and we placed him on it. The 
Overman had arrived and he bandaged 
Stan who was now talking rapidly and 
incoherently. 

“What happened ? Where am I?” 

He’s got concussion, I thought. 

“Where’s Eric? What happened, 
Erichvasa 

“A runner hit you, a full tub.” 

*“O, my stomach.” 

He lifted his knees to ease his stomach. 

“What are you doing to my arm? 
There’s nothing wrong with my arm.” 


I felt his arm. it was cold. 

“Why should this happen to me ? I’ve 
always been so careful. Just when I was 
nicely settled down, Eric.” 

There was a long moment of complete 
silence while the Cverman finished 
bandaging. I thought Stan had become 
unconscious, he was so quiet. 
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I leant over him. 

“Your cap lamp’s 
whispered. 


gone out,” he 


A funeral turns summer into winter. 
My remembrance of the day on which 
Stan was buried is of cold earth, blown 
leaves and frozen black. I know this is 
wrong for it was an August day, but the 
emotions coloured the day to suit them- 
selves. 

When I reached the house, the back 
door had a flock of mourners round it. At 
odd doors down and up the street, knots 
of curious women looked on, whispering. 
I stayed at the far end of the street until 
the last moment when, joining the flock, 
I saw the colliery Company’s represen- 
tative come smiling up, a face which he 
covered with the correct mask before 
entering the house. 

Soon we were walking in pairs behind 
the coffin to the village church: on both 
sides of the street ranked the villagers 
silently watching the procession. Among 
the others I was a stranger conscious 
of the street full of eyes. It was a relief 
to hide away in the church but strange 
to be there and wondering what form 
the service would take. The last time 1 
had entered a church for a service had 
been eleven years before at my sister’s 
wedding. 

On the wall behind the altar a local 
painter had depicted the Holy Family in 
a coalmining village. The child Jesus 
among slagheaps and miners. 

Early I was troubled with thoughts of 
Stan who lay in front in the fresh wooden 
coffin, of how he would never again work 
in the pit, or come riding to work on a 
lady’s bicycle, but my thoughts swung 
over to the living, his wife, his two sons, 
his two daughters. They were all in the 
front pew, and now the service over, 
began once more to lead the sad 
dark procession. Ethel, his wife, had 
need of support, and was more carried 
than walked behind her husband: the 
swollen cheese-pale faces of his children 
wandered after their mother. 

With arithmetical precision the cars 
came to the gate of the church, unmoved 
swallowed their quota of mourners and 
purred away in turn. Near to the last, 
I found myself allotted to an almost 
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worn-out Austin 10, which coughed in 
protest and refused to run at a slow speed, 
but had to make the journey in a series 
of jolts of speed, which upset the 
regularity of the procession. 

The cemetery was spread out over a 
low sloping hill and the new grave had 
been dug a long way from the entrance. 
Emerging from the cars, we were once 
more moving towards an objective in a 
long black snake crawling, wounded, up 
the hill. 

The girl with whom I had paired 
before, someone completely unknown to 
me, was crying quietly: so was the girl 
in front who was leaning on a man I took 
to be her husband. All the women I 
could see were weeping, and away in 
front, miles away, Ethel, held up by two 
men, was dragging her feet as though 
being forced to her own death. 

Inside me was the acute hatred of 
death and grief, a hatred which I felt 
always outweighed the moments of love 
which are so meagrely given to us; from 
this would be no return for Stan, no real 
solace for Ethel, and for each one of us no 
escape from its remembrance. In this 
moment with the blue sky black, the 
summer trees shedding their leaves, the 
warm breeze blowing cold, between me 
and the sky and between me and every- 
one else, ran the huge tub, black with 
sunshine, straight into the horrified face 
which was Stan. 

The grave was a dried wound open to 
the tears of the weepers, whose weeping 
would never heal the earth or resurrect 
the dead man. We clung around the 
fringe of the wound, the brown earth 
clinging to our shoes, the women leaning 
on the men. 

The preacher began the worn-out 
mutterings with a voice of sincerity: 
though there was no hope in these words, 
yet a temporary abatement of grief 
seemed almost possible, until with a 
stupid finality the handful of earth 
clattered onto the silent coffin. The last 
hope of bodily revival washed away. 

One by one the chief mourners took a 
last look into the grave and then stumbled 
away clothed in grief: his wife, John, 
David, Laura, and then Jean, who walked 
carefully to the edge of the grave and 
flung a handful of bluebells into the 
ghastly wound before leaving, bewildered 
and swollen-faced. 

In scattered lots we walked back to 
the cars: behind me I could hear the 
grave-diggers shovelling the earth back: 
it clattered onto the coffin and filled the 
cold sky with the noise of its relentless 
duty. 
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What Killed Anna Karenina ? 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


OF TOLSTOY’S NOVEL 


By JACK BEECHING 


DuRING THE WAR’ EVERYONE READ 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Now Anna 
Karenina is all the rage. Miss Vivien 
Leigh’s beautiful, heart-shaped face, 
framed in fur against a background of 
some Russian Puffing Billy, stares down 
at us pathetically from the hoardings or 
gazes winsome and forlorn from the 
cover of a paperback edition. The B.B.C. 
has broadcast the story as a serial. Any 
day now, we may expect a theatrical 
version. 


Just as yesterday War and Peace gave 
an authentic picture of war to those who 
did not care to be insulted by a 
glamourised version, so perhaps the 
popularity of Anna Karenina nowadays 
may be the result of the strain that war 
years placed on many _ marriages. 
Adultery and the validity of marriage 
have become, since the end of war, no 
longer merely the themes for bedroom 
comedies, but questions in which millions 
of people are vitally concerned. 


Similar passionate concern with the 
institution of marriage was general in 
Czarist Russia in the seventies of last 
century. In his novel What is to be 
Done ? Chernychevsky, the radical leader 
of Russian thought, produced his solution 
to the problem of unhappy marriage. 
He based it on the most advanced 
humanist views of the West. He con- 
demned profligacy but advocated the 
loosening of marriage bonds for those 
whose hopes of happiness were being 


frustrated by stifling convention. His 
novel was tremendously popular. Tol- 
stoy’s Anna Karenina, with its warning 
epigraph, “ Vengeance is mine: I will 
repay” and its tragic outcome, was 
regarded with alarm as being in purport 
reactionary. Yet its depiction of adultery 
was so vivid and valid that the implicit 
philosophic views had to be reckoned 
with. 

Here, as on many other questions, 
Tolstoy’s view of life seems riven by 
immense contradictions. On the one 
hand, he gives a searing, sober, consum- 
mate revelation of the rottenness of his 
own society and an acute and convincing 
exposure of social wrongs. On the other, 
he offers pious, timid, narrow solutions. 

If Tolstoy had been merely a Tol- 
stoyan, advocating non-resistance and the 
simple life like the dozen other repentant 
aristocrats in peasant countries, a Marxist 
could dispose of the errors of his position 
in a couple of paragraphs of political 
polemic. But his works cannot be argued 
away. Their true significance, and a clue 
to their author’s ambiguities, can only 
be found by relating them to their social 
background. 

In early nineteenth century Russia, as 
in .Germany, abstract ideas and the 
people preoccupied with them seemed to 
play an enormously bigger réle in social 
affairs than they did in practical-minded 
England. For this there were two related 
reasons. On the one hand, the forms of 
Western Civilisation had been imposed 


in Russia from above, by royal tyrants 
from Peter the Great to Catherine, often 
when the social basis of mercantile 
civilisation which had given birth to those 
forms and ideas in other countries had 
not in Russia developed to the same 
stage. Thus, the ideas of the French 
Encyclopedists were current in a society 
of serf-owners which had no class com- 
parable in strength, wealth and toughness 
to the eighteenth-century French bour- 
geoisie. On the other hand, the intelli- 
gentsia in the highly stratified official 
society of the Czars themselves repre- 
sented a bourgeois mode of life. 

In 1825; a group of young army 
Officers, the Decembrists, influenced by 
the ideas of the French Revolution, led a 
courageous but senseless uprising against 
the Czar. They were swiftly defeated, 
five were executed, the rest sent to 
Siberia. Thereafter repression, censor- 
ship and intellectual stultification became 
even more intense. 


The Decembrists, who thought they 
had been fighting for liberty of an 
abstract sort, had in fact been fighting 
for social and political power for the 
commercial classes. Out of such a fight 
the ideas they adopted had originally 
emerged. The absence of a _ strong 
middle-class, capable of wielding such 
power, made their protest so ineffective. 

Thereafter, any question of freedom 
for Russians was implicitly linked with 
the growth in power and influence of 
capitalism, whatever the protagonists of 
libertarian ideas might think. This re- 
mained the position until the peasantry, 
dragooned by poverty. into the new fac- 
tories, were able to voice an independent 
political point of view. 

Tolstoy was born in 1828. Orphan son 
of an aristocratic landowner, he grew to 
maturity in a society stifled by the weight 
of Czarist bureaucracy. At the Uni- 
versity he joined groups which discussed 
the critical-utopian socialism of Fourier. 
The comments of Marx upon the 
Fourierists seem to have a special rele- 
vance to Tolstoy “Only from the point 
of view of being the most suffering class 
does the proletariat exist for them . 
they reject all political, and especially all 
revolutionary, action . . . they attack 
every principle of existing. society. 
Hence they are full of the most valuable 
materials for the enlightenment of the 
working class.” 

Tolstoy was devoted also to Rousseau, 
and carried his copy of the Contrat Social 
through the siege of Sebastopol. In 1849, 
he started on his estate a peasant school 
based on the pedagogic principles of 
Rousseau’s Emile. It came under police 
ban, and was the first of his many con- 
flicts with officialdom. 


From London Film Productions’ Anna Karenina, produced by Korda. 


Tolstoy was thus influenced by the 
most radical bourgeois thought of 
Western Europe, thought which subjected 
to criticism the very society which gave it 
birth. So that Tolstoy, in the nature of 
things an enemy to the Czar, was also 
influenced towards criticism of the very 
class, the bourgeoisie, which appeared in 
his time as the spearhead of libertarian 
advance. He was thus, as an individual, 
in a predicament of being personally at 
the nodal point of social conflict, of living 
in his own consciousness through the 
manifold dilemmas which were con- 
fronting society. 

From 1850 onwards, when repression 
was severe, Tolstoy, as an officer in the 


Caucasus, thought he had found in the 
Cossacks and mountaineers an admirable 
type of Rousseauesque freedom. His 
conception of this wild, uncivilised free- 
dom went into the Caucasian heroine of 
his novel, The Cossacks. His inability 
to come to terms with uncivilised, spon- 
taneous freedom is expressed in the fiasco 
of the love affair between her and the 
Russian officer, who war Tolstoy thinly 
disguised. He was forced to seek a 
solution of his personal quandary, not in 
escape, but within the complex of social 
influences which had shaped his own 
personality. 

Between his marriage, after the 
Crimean war, and the religious crisis of 
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1875 onwards, lay fifteen years of 
married life, during which he gave his 
dilemma expression in his two great 
novels, but failed to solve it in practice. 
Of his life in 1861-62 he wrote: “I 
should have come, perhaps, to the crisis 
which I reached fifteen years later, if 
there had not remained one aspect of life 
which promised me salvation, namely, 
married life.” Family ties kept him for 
the time being attached to his own class. 

From 1861 onwards occurred the 
liberation of serfs and the first bourgeois 
reforms in the army and the legal system. 
Their shattering effect on the structure of 
the patriarchal village was not yet 
apparent. To the intelligentsia capitalism 
seemed for a moment not a destructive 
but a beneficent force It seemed that 
skilful concessions by the Czar could 
alleviate clashes in society between land- 
owning and commercial interests. 

Tolstoy began a great novel on the 
Decembrist conspiracy. The deeper he 
penetrated into his subject, the more 
apparent it became that, for him, the 
essence of the theme lay in the pattern of 
experience through which these land- 
owning, serf-owning army officers of 
1825 developed to the point where they 
were capable of fighting for liberties 
which objectively seemed alien to their 
own interests. 

He began, therefore, to collect material 
about the French invasion under 
Napoleon, and to map out the structure 
of War and Peace. He intended to por- 
tray, in Pierre, a landowner who, having 
passed through Freemasonry, emerged as 
a Decembrist. In the earlier drafts this 
development is apparent, but the censor- 
ship did not permit him to do more than 
hint at Pierre’s ultimate political views. 

The  philosphical implication of 
Napoleon’s invasion grew in importance 
as the book proceeded. Tolstoy became 
convinced that the decisive factor in 
history was the movement of large 
masses of people, and that individuals 
existed not as free agents but as ex- 
pressions of a profound social will. 
Napoleon, the bourgeois hero, type of the 
Nihilists who a few years later were to 
despise the masses and to resort to 
assassination and other “heroic” acts in 
order to destroy Czarism, dwindles in 
comparison with Kutuzov, the less 
intelligent general, who _ instinctively 
based himself on the impulses emerging 
from the great mass of peasants who 
made up his army. ‘“ Heroes, that’s a lie 
and an invention: there are simply 
people—people and nothing else.” 

Years later, writing of Maupassant’s 
stories of peasants, Tolstoy protested 
that only a peasantry with great spiritual 
qualities was capable of giving birth to 
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the culture of France. Slowly, Tolstoy 
was coming to realise that his special 
difficulties of social adjustment were 
shared by the peasants, whose status as 
serfs in a commune brought them into 
conflict with feudalism, but who were 
offered by capitalism nothing more 
attractive than insecurity and the horrors 
of wage-slavery. Gradually Tolstoy, the 
landowner, the great 
artist, began deliberately to assimilate 
himself with the peasantry. 

It is said that the Russian aristocracy 
sustained its vigour by periodically 
marrying into some peasant family (there 
is an instance in Turgenev’s Nobleman’s 
Nest). Certainly, in their isolated 
manors, a day’s ride from their neigh- 
bours, the Russian educated classes were 
subject to inordinate moods. They were 
as lonely as the bourgeois Robinson 
Crusoe, and the fate of their individual 
souls seemed of immense importance. 
Human relationships were possible with 
their wives and the peasants, and almost 
no one else. Tolstoy’s relations with 
his wife, which have become notorious 
through the publication of their letters 
and diaries, were the single obstacle, as 
it seemed to him, that prevented his 
identification with the peasants. The 
questions of marriage, adultery, divorce, 
suddenly bulked very large. As if on 
impulse, he began the composition of 
Anna Karenina. 

The character of Anna is supposed to 
have been drawn from one of Pushkin’s 
daughters. She expresses the vivacity, 
beauty and singlemindedness to be 
expected in a descendant of the Decem- 
brist poet. It is perhaps not far-fetched 
to conceive of her as the personification 
of freedom—not an intellectual freedom, 
but an animal impulse towards freedom 
welling up and finding expression in a 
civilised personality. There is no 
dichotomy between brain and body—she 
lives with the whole of her being. Her 
attractiveness lies in her physical inten- 
sity. She was in fee to the stiff, bloodless 
bureaucrat, Karenin, in the same way as 
the romantic impulse towards freedom 
of the Decembrists found its ultimate 
expression in cold, carefully-worded 
Czarist decrees. 

The significance of the novel cannot be 
wholly explained by relating its social 
background, or by finding social reflec- 
tions of various symbols, for like all 
great art, it is many-sided. But it is 
perfectly apparent that Tolstoy deliber- 
ately intended certain happenings in the 
book to bear a greater significance than 
their simple role in the narrative. A 
patent example is the steeplechase, in 
which Vronsky, Anna’s lover, riding a 
bloodstock mare, makes an error of 


judgment, falls at a fence and breaks her 
back, thereby causing Anna, who is 
watching, to betray herself to her hus- 
band. 

The implications of the railway train 
symbol are also of special note. Anna 
meets Vronsky for the first time after a 
railway journey. On that occasion a 
workman accidentally falls on to the line 
and is killed. When Anna commits 
suicide, it is by throwing herself under 
a train. Thus both the humble, name- 
less man and the personification of the 
impulse towards freedom are destroyed 
by the very social mechanism which was 
disrupting traditional Russia, annihilating 
its vast distances, and implanting 
capitalist productive modes upon its 
backwardness. 

Permeating the book is an air of stasis, 
the serenity of great art. In Chekhov's 
words: “ Not a single problem is solved, 
but they satisfy you completely, because 
all the problems in them are stated com- 


pletely.” The three chief male charac- 
ters, in their marriage _ relations, 
exemplify the three moral attitudes 


emerging from the class structure of the 
time. The loyal husband, Levin, in 
fruitful association with his peasants, is 
an idealised expression. of the way in 
which Tolstoy had temporarily resolved 
his own dilemma in marriage. 

' There are hints of the strain to come. 
for example in the meeting of the pro- 
vincial nobility, in which the traditional 
aristocratic relationships based on 
honour and mutual respect are already 
being undermined by the new, go-getting, 
vote-catching attitude symptomatic of the 
irruption of bourgeois modes of thought. 
Oblonsky, the cheerful Liberal sensualist, 
typifies the class of man who temporarily 
was able to make the best of both worlds, 
the landowner selling his property in 
order to enjoy an urban life, the Liberal 
effectually making his career in a 
tyrannical administration, the aristocrat 
slipping with facility into bourgeois 
adultery. 

Vronsky is the new man. By out- 
raging convention and wilfully isolating 
himself from official society in order to 
live with Anna, he begins to acquire the 
attributes of the new class in Russia, the 
commercial, industrial and farming 
bourgeoisie, themselves isolated and 
energetic, and traditionally those who in 
past history had taken freedom for a 
bride. He farms like a capitalist, with 
machinery and hired labour. His feel- 
ings begin to wither. He begins to 
appear as the enemy of security and the 
enemy of happiness. Anna destroys his 
happiness by destroying herself. 

_ There are some to whom Tolstoy’s 
gigantic struggles with himself seem, at 


this date, a little incongruous and absurd. 
When he wrote, there was no class in 
Russia which seemed capable of liberat- 
ing society from the twin enemies of 
feudalism and capitalism. Perforce, 
Tolstoy had to attempt to find within the 


world he knew a synthetic solution. An 
intensely self-conscious artist, he was 
aware of this synthesising process. He 


regarded creation as a matter of com- 
munication, and realised that those for 
whom he wrote were in reality alien to 
him: “Fine art,’ he wrote, “can 
arrive only on the slavery of the mass of 
the people, and can continue only as long 
as that slavery lasts.” By identifying 
himself with the peasantry he was basing 
himself on a disintegrating class, but, 
having taken his stance, he was unable to 
go either forward or back. 

Liberation of serfs and the drawing of 
land into the money market led, not to 
the liberation of the peasantry, but to 
their more intensified exploitation. By 
1870, shortly before Tolstoy’s religious 
crisis, which was a simple reflection of 
the social crisis in the class with which 
he had identified himself, all but £13 
million of the £208 million of direct taxes 
came from the peasants. 

The existence of a proletariat was an 
outrage to Tolstoy’s conception of social 
order. To pauperise the peasants would 
bring his whole world tumbling around 
his ears. He could not conceive that the 
new Russian proletarians would ever act 
in any other way than as uprooted 
peasants, and the new ideas they adopted 
in the factories he found inconceivable: 
“If a theory justifies the false position 
in which a certain part of society is 
living, then, however unfounded or even 
obviously false the theory may be, it is 
accepted and becomes an article of faith 
to that section of society . .°. such is 
Marx’s theory, which regards the gradual 
destruction of small private production 
by large, capitalistic production, now 
going on around us, as ‘an inevitable 
decree of fate.” 

In later life, Tolstoy adopted a puri- 
fied Christianity as a means of resolving 
the social conflicts which every year grew 
more intense. But his very religion 
derived from radical thinkers produced 
in the heyday of bourgeois intellectual 
revolt—the Lollards, Anabaptists and 
Quakers. From this period spring 
Tolstoyan opinions of the vegetarian and 
manual labour sort. 

But in War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, written during the period when 
he was able to make a _ temporary 
equilibrium, Tolstoy produced work 
which will remain valid when the social 
conflicts which inspired it have been 
finally resolved. 


This story appeared originally in the first printed number of OUR TIME, February, 
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HE OTHER DAY I WENT UP TO SEE 
re Uncle Bertie and asked him what 
he was going to do about the 
theatrical situation. He isn’t really my 
uncle, but he likes all the hundreds of 
boys and girls whom he has employed 
at some time or another to call him uncle 
because he says that theatrical people 
are “all one happy family.” 

Uncle Bertie is immensely fat and he is 
seldom seen out of his capacious office 
chair. If he is producing a play the chair 
is brought down into the stalls, and by 
the time the actors arrive Uncle Bertie 
is already there, firmly soldered into the 
chair, breathing stertorously and beam- 
ing through his horn-rimmed spectacles 
like a benevolent owl. He has got a jolly 
sort of manner, and he has always said 
that if we will come to him with our 
troubles he will smooth them out. As, 
one way or another, our troubles are 
closely connected with Uncle Bertie we 
do take them up to him. He calls it 
“ Keeping in Touch.” 

None of us knew how Uncle Bertie 
started his theatrical career because, unlike 
most of the big men in the profession, 
he never boasted of having worked his 
way up from call-boy, stage-hand or 
walk-on. None of the older,ones amongst 
us remembered having seen him lurking 
about the wings in early days. It was 
more or less taken for granted that Uncle 
Bertie had sprung, ready made, chair and 
all, from the womb of time. 

When I first went up to see him, 
years and years ago, he handed me a 
contract and said: 

“Well, now that you’ve joined the 
family, remember the honour of the 
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Perhaps the situation in theatre management has changed completely since 
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family must always come first. If you 
have any little troubles you just come 
straight to your uncle and he’ll smooth 
em out.” 

“T suppose I’m a sort of poor rela- 
tion,’ I said, looking at my contract. 
Uncle Bertie laughed a good deal and 
was very jolly and wise. 

““Now look here,” he said, “Till tell 
vou exactly what you are: You're a 
gamble, and for all I know you repre- 
sent a dead loss. Well, your uncle’s 
willing to risk that. You do this job and 
let your uncle see what you’re worth, 
and then at the end of the run we’ll have 
a cosy chat about the future.” 

I was still reading the contract trying 
to figure it out. (Three small speaking 
parts, four understudies, three weeks’ 
rehearsal without pay, supply my own 
clothes, £2 10s. weekly for the run and 
an option for Uncle Bertie to fine me, or 
sack me if I burnt a carpet, left a light 
on, got drunk, gave information to the 
Press, missed a performance, kept live- 
stock in my dressing-room or cooked 
food over any of the gas jets.) 

“IT may quite easily be dead before the 
future comes round,” I said. 

“Tf you don’t want to work you can 
do the other thing,” he said, and gave 
me a kiss. 

Well, I did the work and—Oh, 
all a long, long time ago now. ‘ 

I’ve done a lot of work for Uncle 
Bertie since that time, and when I was 
working we were both as pleased as dogs 
with two tails. When I was out of work 
I was pretty miserable, but luckily poor 
old Uncle Bertie didn’t have to suffer 
because he was always taking risks with 
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other nieces and nephews, and if some 
of them went down the drain the others 
repaid him for his courage, arid the family 
grew and grew. 

I was often going up to Uncle Bertie 
to have my troubles smoothed out— 
particularly when I was out of work. He 
really did want to keep the family 
together and he was always thinking out 
ways to make us closer and more united. 
He not only put on plays in his own 
theatres, and very often produced them 
himself, but he also set up in business 
as an agent, so that when he gave us a 
job he took back 10 per cent. of the 
salaries he paid us. He was agent also 
for all the authors whose plays he put 
on. Sometimes he wrote for the papers 
under the pseudonym “ Eye-opener,” and 
gave his own productions first-rate 
notices. He bought any amount of 
theatres all over the country to house 
the growing family. If he couldn’t get 
some theatre away from a person, he 
very often managed to get something 
out of their bars or advertising, thereby 
drawing the person into the family circle. 

Once he put some of us on three-year 
contracts at a steady minimum wage and 
hired us out to other managers at 
enormous salaries. We became quite 
light-headed about this until we dis- 
covered that Uncle Bertie took the 
difference between the new salary and 
the old one in the three-year contract. 
He said he had to do this to pay him- 
self back for all the time we weren’t 
working for him. Round about this time 
one of the nieces sued him—I can’t 
remember exactly why, but soon after- 
wards he dropped the three-year contract 
idea because he said it only made the 
family bicker, and it was worth dropping 
just to keep peace in the home. 

There is a particular occasion that sticks 
in my memory like tar in a dog’s paw. 
I had a lot of trouble and I went up to 
see if Uncle Bertie could do some smooth- 
ing. I had been out of work for several 
months and my Mum needed to go to 
hospital. There were quite a few other 
troubles such as rent, clothes and the 
telephone every actor has to have. Uncle 
Bertie listened to it all very patiently 
and kept patting my hand to help me over 
the worst bits. 

“You ought to have come up before, 
ducky,” he said. 

“T thought you hadn’t got anything for 
me, and—” I began, but he interrupted 
me. 

“When it’s real trouble your uncle will 
always find a way. There hasn’t been 
anything in your line or anything that 
carried your salary—and we must give 
the beginners a chance sometimes, 
mustn’t we? ” 
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“Oh yes, everybody must have a 
chance,” I said. 

‘“What do your debts amount to ? ” 

I told him and he looked thoughtful. 

“And your Mum’s hospital fees ? ” 

“Tf I were working she could go to 
a good nursing home—.” 

“Tell you what,” said Uncle Bertie, 
“T’ve got a little nursing home—run it as 
a side-line—always had a bit of an itch 
for surgery—best of everything.” 

“How much ? ” 

“ Four guineas a week.” 

“Credit ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Uncle Bertie shaking 
with laughter. “No cash, no cure. But 


I'll fix it if you do something for me— 
now don’t interrupt, there’s a duck, and 


your uncle will tell you all about it. I’ve 
got a little repertory scheme up north 
which isn’t going too well. You trot up 
there, play the leads, put the place on 
it’s feet and I'll take care of your 
troubles.” 

“What do I get?” 

“Five a week—don’t interrupt, we’re 
giving each other a helping hand.” 

“But what about my mum’s nursing 
home ? ” 

“T just told you—I’ll see that’s paid as 
regular as a clock. Don’t you worry your 
head about that, you’re going to have 
enough to do turning out a new per- 
formance every week and showing those 
northerners the clever girl your uncle 
knows you are.” 

“What about my bills? ” 

“Tl fix them right away and you pay 
me back £1 a week—just for the honour 
of the family.” 

“But what about your 10 per cent. ? ” 

“We'll call it off this time because 
we're helping each other out.” 


“You gave me much more last time—” 
I began, trying not to seem greedy. 

“Tf you don’t want to work you can 
do the other thing,” said Uncle Bertie, 
and he gave me a Kiss. 

I went north and did weekly rep for 
three months. I played Juliet, Portia, 
Norah, Candida, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and a whole lot more. I 
sent Uncle Bertie £1 at the end of the 
first week, and then he wrote and said 
he would send me £4 every week and 
keep the fifth back as it would save me 
postage. 

My Mum stayed three months in the 
nursing home. She said it was every bit as 
good as Uncle Bertie had described, and 
they were so careful that they wouldn’t 
let her out until I was back to look 
after her. 

I went up to thank Uncle Bertie and 
see if there was another job going. He 
said thanks were out of place between 
friends and he had chalked up Mum’s 
nursing home fees against me, but I 
could work it off right away as he had 
another job for me as “hostess” in a 
night club that he had just started. 

I lost my sense of humour about 
Uncle Bertie that time. It had something 
to do with his owning the nursing home 
where Mum went, and the odd shillings 
in the 4 guineas a week... . Somehow 
or other I couldn’t help thinking Uncle 
Bertie should have paid me in guineas 
too—and there was a lot more to it that 
made my head swim when I tried to 
figure it out. As usual, I took these 
troubles up to Uncle Bertie, but he said 
it was no good artists trying to worry 
their heads about business because it was 
a scientific, and not an artistic, problem. 
He said it all came naturally to him but 
that he had Jearnt a great deal about 
how business is run from a book by a 
man called Karl Marx. He added that 
it wasn’t a book that would help me out 
of my troubles though, and no artist 
should ever try to read it as it would 
only muddle them up and make them 
inartistic. 

“You leave the brain-stuff to your 
uncle,” he said, “and he’ll see the family 
wins through.” 

But that was all a long, long time 
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There was no doubt though that the 
family was suffering from growing pains 
in those days. We used to talk over 
our trouble amongst ourselves sometimes, 
instead of taking them up to Uncle 
Bertie for smoothing. We thought it 
might be a good idea if we joined a 
trade union. The electricians and the 
carpenters and prop men belonged to 
unions. We asked an electrician called 
Wally if he thought it would help us with 


our troubles and if Uncle Bertie would 
mind. 

“That’s right, you go ahead and 
organise yourselves,” he said, “‘ You don’t 
want to worry what the old twister 
thinks.” 

We went ahead and organised ourselves 
pretty thoroughly and Uncle Bertie 
minded terribly, when he found out. I 
don’t remember ever seeing him so upset. 
He talked about “ Divided Loyalty ” and 
“A Stab in the Back.” He even 
threatened to go out of business in order 
to bring us to our senses. But in the end 
his natural jolliness reasserted itself and 
he went and joined a union too. Some- 
times members of our union used to 
sit around a table with members of his, 
smoothing out troubles. Uncle Bertie 
sat at the head of the table, and it was 
“all one happy family ” again. 

But I must get back to the last time 
I saw Uncle Bertie ; the time I mentioned 
at the beginning of this story. The war 
that started in September, 1939, had been 
bombing along for 16 months and the 
family was in a terrible state. The 
London theatres had been closing and 
opening and closing again and some of 
Uncle Bertie’s (the condemned ones that 
were going to be pulled down anyway 
because Uncle Bertie didn’t think it worth 
while to repair them) had fallen down, 
due to enemy action. The family was 
scattered all over the place, many had 
been called up and the unions were 
getting all hot and bothered about funeral 
benefit. There were a few plays going 
out to the provinces, but they were mostly 
old plays, with oldish nephews and nieces 
and a few film stars who would much 
rather have been making anti-fascist 
films. Curiously enough Uncle Bertie 
seemed to have become utterly defeatist. 
He was sending out no plays to his pro- 
vincial theatres—he was just letting them. 


No theatrical ventures, side-lines or 
innovations, once so dear to his heart 
(and now so necessary to the people), 
were trumpeted and drummed into being 
by his flamboyant advertising. The first 
bomb seemed to have got poor old Uncle 
Bertie right on the knocker. It was 
almost impossible to get even a glimpse 
of him. I went up half a dozen times but 
the gigantic office chair had nothing in it. 
I saw him once, in the distance, being 
pushed into his car by two com- 
missionaires. They looked like removal 
men struggling with a wardrobe. But I 
was too far away to see if he looked 
sad or broken by the collapse of his 
cherished theatre and family. 

Well, just the other day, I went up 
again and there he was, firm in his chair 
with a cigar a foot long sticking out of 
his-jolly old face. He didn’t look a bit 
depressed, and when I said it was a pity 
he wasn’t finding any new plays or send- 
ing out any companies to the reception 
areas he shook his head emphatically. 

“We must all make sacrifices now, 
ducky. We’ve got to go where we are 
most wanted.” 

“ But that’s just my point,” I said. “The 
people do want us and we are doing 
nothing about it.” 

“ Ah, you don’t want to mix yourself 
up in politics—.” 

“It has nothing to do with politics—.” 

“Now don’t interrupt your uncle,” he 
said. “ Doing the job you want to do is 
politics. Doing it where you want to do 
it is politics, and doing it how you want 
to do it is the worst kind of politics. 
It’s all right to talk these things over with 
your uncle, but don’t go around speaking 
out of turn.” 

“But what about acting to the people 
in the shelters ? ” 

“ There’s no money in it,” said Uncle 
Bertie. “ Besides, you don’t want people 
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crowding into those things. Why, they 
fall down even when the bombs don’t 
hit ’em,’’ and he laughed until the chair 
creaked. 


“They might build better shelters if 
we filled them every night with jolly 
people who don’t want to be buried at 
home to the tunes on the wireless. 
People can’t—.” 

“Now, ducky, there you go again— 
all politics. The best thing for your 
trouble is to go and join one of those 
women’s army thingumbobs. You'll get 
plenty of hard work, and theatricals in 
time off just to keep your hand in.” 

“What about my Mum? Who is 
going to keep her ? ” 

“Oh, you don’t want to worry like that 
at a time of national emergency. We've 
all got to make sacrifices.” 

“Tt must be pretty hard for you,” I 
said, “after all these years with all your 
responsibilities.” 

“I’m back where I started,” said Uncle 
Bertie gazing thoughtfully out of the 
window. 

Across the street lay the remains of 
one of his oldest theatres—the one where 
I had played my first three parts and four 
understudies, 15 years ago. The snow 
was lying softly on the charred beams 
and blocks of masonry. The red carpet 
of the dress-circle staircase hung down, 
stirring in the North-East wind like a 
dirty banner. 

‘“* Where you started ? ” I asked quietly. 

““T lost interest in my job round about 
1918,” said Uncle Bertie, puffing at his 
cigar. “‘ That’s when I took up with the 
theatre. But now I’m back where I 
started,” he pointed across the street, 
‘““making those things.” 

“What things ? ” 

‘** Bombs,” said Uncle Bertie. “The 
nation’s all one happy family now and 
the honour of the family comes first.” 


A Trade Union for Artists? 


A DISCUSSION 


BETWEEN R. O. DUNLOP A.R.A. AND CLIFFORD ROWE 


Ever since the Britain Can Make It exhibition, artists have been discussing the merits and demerits of joining a trade union. 
At this exhibition certain artists were approached by trade union representatives and told that they must take out 


temporary union cards if they wished to continue working. 


Most of them did so in order to complete such an important 


piece of work. But a number of them have since refused to’ hear any mention of unionisation, a few have not made up 
their minds and some have become or remained permanent members of the unions involved. 

Obviously, the basic issues demand a debate on the whole position of the artist in relation to society and his 
responsibility to society, a question that must be moot in a transitional stage of society such as England is at this moment. 
But the immediate problems are now of such importance that OUR TIME believes it may be helpful to have them discussed 


in print. 


The obvious objection is that good painters can best express their feelings in painting or they would not be good 


painters. 


Words are not their medium. However, we have asked R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A. and Clifford Rowe to open the 


debate. If they have expressed a devilish dislike of each other’s ideas, we have to report that when it comes to an actual job of 
work in painting, they have frequently found themselves in agreement. 


R. O. DUNLOP, A.R.A. says— 


THERE CANNOT BE A TRADE UNION FOR 
artists because art is not a trade and 
to unite is not the tendency of the 
artist. 

The artist is an individual whose 
unique vision makes his creative work 
stand alone. The quality of his produc- 
tion is linked closely to his morality, his 
conscience, his integrity. 

Therefore there cannot be standards 
set up as to what his work is worth, what 
his time is valued at, or how the hours 
he spends in dreaming and consideration 
are to be computed. 

The motives of those who wish to set 
up trade unionism in the arts are suspect. 

Do they wish to render help to those 
brother and sister artists who are not 
doing well, in the worldly sense? Per- 
haps! But the artist above all knows 
that the values of this world are not 
those that apply to him. He may be 
down or up, he may be acclaimed or be 
working entirely unrecognised. Such 
things are not for human minds to 
meddle with. 

The spirit of man, and that of the artist 
in special degree, is too subtle for the 
interference of organisation. What he 
should do, why he should do it, or how, 
are strictly his own concern and the con- 
tracts he makes or his obligations are 
his own affair. 

The greatest good for the greatest 
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number does not apply to the artist and 
never should. The values he holds about 
life are strictly his own and the meddle- 
some are as taboo to his spirit as they 
are distasteful to his personality. 

It is this wish to thrust some official 
influence upon the conscience of others 
which is so irritating today in all sorts 
of ways. The plea that these interfering 
practices are for the ultimate benefit of 
the person who has been pushed from 
his own wish and activity into some other 
direction is very thin indeed and cannot 
stand up to inspection. 

In any work that approaches the 
creative, the interference of trade 
unionism is disastrous. Things are held 
up, protracted, impeded for some benefit 
that may be thought to accrue to some- 
body. There is no real wish to under- 


stand a person as a human being. It is 
always a case of bargaining and trying 
to get some advantage, usually in the 
name of the many. 

Art is so different from this sort of 
proceedings. The artist sees things in 
reality, in design, in relation, therefore 
he is not one to worry about the dis- 
cordance which human minds bring into 
transactions. At a given moment in 
looking at life things are seen by 
the creative eye in just accord. Every 
picture painted that is worth anything is 
a synthesis, a complete thing, a whole 
in every way. 

Trade unionism among the artists is 
a grave thing, it is the dictatorial, the mass 
idea. But the mass is used by the sadistic 
to represent themselves and therefore 
it is deeply to be regretted that the new 
epoch into which we are about to arrive 
is so determined to exert this sadistic 
domination. 

In a liberal era all was given but in 
this change-over—this so-called social 
democracy—the effort is always towards 
a domination of the unique, a bridle put 
upon the free expression and the free 
conscience. 

It is the puritanical work, the reining- 
in of the best that is in the creative 
individual. 

No, a thousand times no. Trade unions 
should not be foisted upon the unwilling 
artists by those who have grabbed 
political power. 


CLIFFORD ROWE replies— 
MOST ARTISTS OPPOSE TRADE UNIONISM 
for one of three reasons. . : 

(1) Out and out opposition on 
“ideological” grounds. Generally 
that an artist is an individual who 
Should have absolute freedom 
from anyone other than his client 
or patron. 

That free-lance artists are not 
paid a wage but a fée per job or 
retaining fee per annum. They do 
not consistently work at one place, 
for one employer or at one type of 
work. 

That there is no use in a trade 
union for painters who sell their 
work outside the commercial field. 

Those who oppose trade unionism 
in principle are, curiously enough, some- 
times those who put up a bitter struggle 
to emancipate themselves from Victorian 
Academism. Yet they do not seem 
to have transferred their experience in 
their development as artists to their 
development as citizens. 

After two world wars one would have 
thought the notion of complete indepen- 
dence and total freedom is a hopeless 
sentimentality. We have learned that no 
one is free nor independent. We are all 
dependent on each other, and our free- 
dom is limited accordingly. 

These artists are confusing freedom 
with licence. Freedom is not to be found 
except in co-operation and the co- 
operative utilisation of experience. 
Trade unionism is not uniformity unless 
you make it so. It is rather a voluntary 
association for the protection and 
development of the individuals in it. 

Those who actively oppose such 
association may run up against a collec- 
tive will. If so, they might ask them- 
selves whether the fault does not lie in 
their own false individualism. 

The painter not doing commercial 
work may see no advantage in joining 
a union. But in these days quite well- 
known painters are doing free-lance 
commercial work, especially on Govern- 
ment projects. 

The possibilities of such work have 
been largely created by many years of 
hard work by whole-time commercial 
artists and designers who have brought 
contemporary commercial art against 
every kind of aesthetic prejudice to the 
point where there is little difference 
between the work of the best “free” 
artists and the best commercial designers. 

Such painters step without effort into 
this inheritance, inciuding the hard-won 
rates of renumeration. In doing so, they 
step on the toes of those who made the 
place for them. No one wishes to deprive 
them of this work but the least that 


(2) 


(3) 


may be expected is that they should fall 
into line with the conditions laid down 
by unions representing the industrial 
artist and designer. 

Further, there are quite a few sharp 
practices on the part of gallery owners 
and buyers of paintings which could bear 
looking into and which a really powerful 
union could do much to remove. 

There is the whole question of Govern- 
ment subsidy and commissioning and the 
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untouched field of trade union 
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great 
interest in art. 

The free-lance has usually more than 
one employer, but there are wide and 


onerous variations in fees. In bad times, 
free-lance artists can be pitted against 
one another. The S.J.A.1 recognises it 
by producing a standard of minimum 
fees for specific jobs to which it 
endeavours to persuade both employers 
and artists to be loyal. But this can 
only operate on a basis of goodwill that 
the best employer and the most loyal 
artist cannot maintain if other employers 
ignore it. No individual employer can 
long maintain high costs if his competi- 
tors insist on low ones. The only solid 
insurance against competitive wage or fee 
cuts has been the Union National or 
Regional Agreement, backed by strong 
1Society of Industrial Artists. 


union membership. 
The only guarantee for the free-lance 


is that his fellow artist in wage employ- 


ment refuses to do what the free-lance 
has refused. If it is said that the em- 
ployed artist cannot do what the 
free-lance does, let me point out that 
many of the best designers and artists 
are employed and that most really good 
free-lance artists went through a period 
of employment during which they did 
not usually consider themselves inferior. 

The maintenance of realistic price 
standards cannot be guaranteed without 
the backing of the employed artist 
organised in a trade union. These very 
prices are much more dependent on wages 
paid to employed 2rtists than is usually 
supposed. 

A studio manager places work outside 
for two main reasons. Either there is too 
much work for his staff to handle or a 
special style is needed for which his 
studio is not equipped. In the former 
case he will not expect to pay more than 
the amount he would have paid in wages 
and overheads plus the individual over- 
heads of the free-lance doing the job. 
Should he find himself paying more and 
his volume of work be sufficient, he 
would automatically increase his staff 
and cut down on free-lance work. 

This is the rough basis of all non- 
specialist free-lance work. 

For specialist work, much more may 
be paid, but even this is fundamentally 
conditioned by the financial allocation 
on the job, and comparative merits of the 
wage-produced job. 

Posters, for example, designed by 
specialists, average at around £20. Some 
artists, for some clients, get much more, 
but in the main it is still the market 
value, and not the artist, which dictates 
the fee. This value depends in the last 
resort on the wages paid to the best 
specialist designers in employment. 

However remote, in practice, the work- 
ing conditions of the free-lance and the 
employed artist may be, their interests 
are indissolubly linked. They both have 
everything to gain, in professional 
standards and economic security, by 
organised association in a union. 

The position of the employed artist 
as the basic arbiter of working condi- 
tions and professional standards cannot 
be denied. It is to be hoped that he will 
take advantage of his position to unite 
in union organisation. If his free-lance 
fellow worker will join with him, the 
present bitter and snobbish distinctions 
will disappear in a general raising of the 
power and influence of our profession. 

A trade union for artists is not an 
obstruction, it is, after all, what its mem- 
bers make it. 
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Hollywood’s 


*Jron Curtain” 


Riots took place at the first showing of 
Hollywood's Iron Curtain in New York 
when police clubbed picketers protesting 
against the film. 

Twentieth Century-Fox, who made it, say 
that they intend to show the film in 
England soon. 

The New York monthly, The Protestant, 
edited by Kenneth Leslie (not a denomina- 
tional paper) surveyed the script before the 
film was released. The article, by Robert 
Joseph, is here reprinted in part: 


The motion picture scenario by Milton 
Krims relates the quest for military 
information by Soviet Army attachés 
in the Canada Embassy; the complicity 
of Canadian citizens in furnishing these 
Soviet officers with atomic research data; 
the involvement of Dr. Alan Nunn May 
of the National Research Council, 
Canadian M.P. Fred Rose and others in 
the same case; and Igor Gouzenko’s 
story of turning over documents and 
evidence to the Minister of Justice, his 
hideout and protection by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

These are the plot ingredients which 
have been brewed together into a quasi- 
documentary, and offered by the studio, 
with Dana Andrews and Gene Tierney in 
the leading roles, as a factual, docu- 
mented presentation of what actually 
happened in Ottawa between September, 
1945 and the following February. 

In its public pronouncements on 
this picture by Producer Sol Siegel and 
Director William Wellman, the studio 
insistently reiterated that Jron Curtain 
is a simple filmic recitation of reported 
and recorded facts, based on the evidence 
in the Royal Commission hearings which 
arrested, indicted and sentenced suspected 
Canadian participants in the case. 

The use of a narrative commentator 
throughout the script, who comes into 
the story from time to time to load, 
slant, suggest and prejudge, gives many 
spectators the impression that they are 
seeing a recreation of fact. 

The use of documentary narrative 
technique, the use of real Canadian 
backgrounds, the suggested presence in 
the cast of characters of actual Canadian 
political figures—these instances assure 
the audience again and again that 
this picture is the truth, and all of the 
truth. 

The script of Jron Curtain omits cer- 
tain important facts. It neglects to say, 
for example, that many Canadians 
suspected and even arrested were freed 
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for lack of evidence. It neglects to point 
out that Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King publicly assured the Soviet Govern- 
ment that its case was against Canadian 
subjects and not the Soviet Union. And 
it neglects to point out the significant fact 
that embassy military attachés of all 
countries are specifically assigned to 
report military facts about the countries 
to which they are sent. 

Mr. Krims’ Soviet agents begin their 
machinations some time during 1943, 
two years before the end of the war, and 
well in advance of any documented fact 
in the case itself. 

The screen story opens with the arrival 
of Russian officers Trigorin (Col. 
Zabotin) and Kulin (Maj. Motinov) and 
Igor Gouzenko, an embassy cipher 
clerk. From the moment of their 
arrival, Iron Curtain becomes a_ stock 
mystery melodrama with all the cliches 
of a bad Hollywood spy drama. A 
woman clerk at the Embassy, Baranova, 
is a slinky, svelte secret agent, as dictated 
by  Hollywood-Spy-Drama Formula. 
None of the Russian characters, as 
created by the screenwriter, have any love 
for Russia, no one wants to go back 
home, least of all Cipher Clerk Igor 
Gouzenko. The following bit of dia- 
logue recurs with variations throughout 
the script: 

GOUZENKO 

Anna, listen. We have our orders.... 
We must do as we're told otherwise.... 
(he doesn’t dare finish the sentence.) 

ANNA 
(with sudden defiance) 

Otherwise what? The NKVD, the 

salt mines, the slave camp ? 
GOUZENKO 

Anna! 

Kulin, the attaché triggerman, inevit- 
ably seen as a drunken Russian boor (he 
approves of Canadian whisky, by the 


way, much to the displeasure of 
chauvinistic fellow Russians) delivers 
the following lines: 


KULIN 

Gouzenko, I told you . . . look at 
me. See if you can look into my mind. 
We are defending Stalingrad. It is 
snowing and there is blood to wade 
through. I ask for volunteers for a 
dangerous patrol. No one volunteers. 
I shoot fifty-one good Russians between 
‘the eyes . .. shoot them dead. The 
fifty-second volunteers. I have no 
trouble and I have more volunteers than 
I can use. (He laughs.) As a man, I 
am called a sadist. But, what of govern- 
ments that pile dead on dead and justify 
murder as a means to an end? What name 
do you give them? You, you simple 
Russian soul . .. you answer me, 

But Gouzenko cannot answer; he is 
afraid. 

TRIGORIN 
(Very quietly) 

You're making it very difficult for me, 
my friend. Don’t force me to send you 
back to Russia. 


KULIN 
(Laughs raucously, then says :) 

You, Gouzenko, did you hear that? 
The threat of threats . .. to be sent 
back to Russia. Why should it have 
such an ominous sound, like the ring 
of mourning bells, or the executioners’ 
volley? Why? 

Another dramatic incident in the 
script, a contrived situation, deals with a 
cell meeting of Canadian Communists 
as conceived by the — screenwriter. 
Naturally, there is a reading of Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital, a repeat by the 
way of a scene Cecil B. DeMille 
envisioned for The Godless Girl, pro- 
duced in 1929. Over the reading of these 
purple passages participated in by 
Canadian bigwigs, comes the strident 
voice of Canadian M.P. Lorin (M.P. Fred 
Rose), subverting politicians, Army 
officers, scientists and citizens. 

There was Canadian exhibitor protest 
about this film, and Canadian Govern- 
ment protest as well as indicated in the 
following item in American film trade 
journal, Motion Picture Herald: 


When the Canadian Government 
refused to permit 20th Century-Fox to 
shoot scenes within the Parliament 


Building for the company’s forthcoming 
Iron Curtain, based on Canada’s espion- 
age trials, there was some surprise. 
The reason was simple. Canada is still 
officially on friendly terms with Russia 
and did not want to leave itself open 
to Soviet criticism by helping to make 
a film based on Soviet espionage in the 
country. Despite this development, 20th 
Century-Fox is continuing shooting— 
but outside and around the buildings. 

It became necessary for Dr. Arthur 
Beauchesne, Clerk of the House, to 
explain the Government’s position in the 
making of this motion picture. Permis- 
sion had been granted to shoot scenes 
outside public buildings ; but permission 
was refused to film an interior shot show- 
ing a member of Parliament being 
seized by four constables in one of the 
upper corridors. “These people,” 
declared Dr. Beauchesne, “ will have the 
same privileges as any other tourists.” 

The danger in the Fox picture is that 
the film not only represents a direct 
attack upon Russia, but also attacks by 
indirection the liberal movement in 
Canada and elsewhere. Liberals are 
represented as misguided dupes. The 
character Grubb, the villain of the piece, 
uses the following lines to subvert a 
Canadian scientist: 


GRUBB 

Exactly ... and that’s why we must all 
have it. Don’t you see? Then they'll dare 
not use it.... Think of it, Dr. Norman. 
You and others like you can bring peace 
to the world . . . peace and a chance for 
decent people to build a new free 
world. ... 

The implications about men who hold 
such lofty ideals are painfully obvious. 


BOOKS 


Between the Wars 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


WARS PROVIDE USEFUL BOOK-ENDS FOR 
literary historiographers. Quite arbitrarily, 


Between-the-Wars is being. made _ into 
another convenient little shelf in the 
academic book-case of “Eng. Lit.”, and 


Professor Evans, the acknowledged selection 
board for that abstract Athenaeum of 
literary taste, has here provided the 
approved hand-book and readers’ guide in 
the characteristically arbitrary and equivocal 
style. 


He finds that Between-the-Wars con- 
stitutes “not only a separate age in litera- 
ture but marks a new era in which the whole 
mind of man and his conception of his 
destiny have changed in a fundamental 
way ... human life is passing through a 
great tragic period.” This thesis follows the 
familiar pattern of vulgar academic criticism. 


Broadly the pattern runs along these 
lines: that something called “ tradition” 
(before which we genuflect and lower our 
voices), broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, was bumbling along quite happily 
up till 1914, when the unforeseen catas- 
trophe abruptly blew it sky-high, filling the 
post-war literary air with a number of 
glittering but disharmonious fragments, 
between which the only visible cohesion lay 
in the capacity to reflect “the fragmentary 
condition of the modern mind,” “ post-war 
disiliusion,” etc. 

Apart from Aldous Huxley (both in 
technique and philosophic attitude an 
austere “traditionalist” if ever there was 
one), all the writers chosen by Professor 
Evans as representative of this “separate 
age”—Forster, Joyce, Lawrence, Yeats, 
Eliot, Virginia Woolf—had already set and 
stated the main trends in their literary 
development before 1914. What they 
represent is precisely the declining curve in 
the tradition of bourgeois civilisation, the 
nostalgic or bitter swan-song over the 
decadent values of imperialism. 


“Throughout the whole period there has 
been an attack on man as an instrument for 
the civilised life” (my italics). What can 
this extraordinary phrase mean, if it does 
not imply the transcendent reality of the 
“‘ civilised life °—the enclosed and twilit life 
of the leisured bourgeoisie so delicately 
portrayed, atomised, flayed in the works of 
Forster, Woolf, Huxley 2? And that the 
“tragedy” lies in the failure of “man” to 
live up to it? The tragedy of capitalism is 
that we can’t all be capitalists. 


The enduring quality of these writers, as 


ENGLISH ME ea SEE BETWEEN THE 
WARS, by B. Ifor Evans. Methuen, qs, 6d, 


of all the writers of the living English tradi- 
tion, is the sincere penetration with which 
they exposed the lie upon which the so- 
called civilised life was precariously 
balanced. Their limitation derived from 
their social position, that they were unable 
to break out of the ring of the purely reflec- 
tive individualist conscience, and tap the 
older and deeper tradition upon which 
civilisation itself rests, the productive 
resources of society. The power and 
renewed vitality which the young Lawrence 
brought into Edwardian literature was 
drawn directly from the mining community 
in which he was born and bred. The 
bourgeois literary world attempted to absorb 
him and failed. But it succeeded in uproot- 
ing and destroying him as an artist. 


The literature of the ’twenties was merely 
the last act of the post-Victorian phase, the 
lurid and languishing flickers of the sterile 
values of an imperialist civilisation, “‘ magic- 
lanterned on the smoke of Hell.” The Great 
Slump had a much profounder effect on 
social consciousness than the Great War. 
As far as English literature is concerned, it 
is likely that 1930 will appear the date from 
which begins to sprout a new conception of 
literature and a changed awareness of man’s 
destiny. 


But the Professor, in giving W. H. Auden 
a bad report for being nasty about England, 
says: “The ’thirties were the years when, if 
England had been well served, some 
imaginative writer would have concentrated 
on the conservation of what was best in her 
national genius.” It was exactly that con- 
centration which provided the freshness, 
immediate popularity, and conviction of the 
best work of Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, 
Stephen Spender, and others who began to 
give writing a new direction in this country. 
Only their conception of the national genius 
was rather wider and more profound than 
that of Professor Evans. 


The academic’ wordiness of the popu- 
lariser prevents Professor Evans from 
making any interesting judgments or 
observations on his chosen authors at all. 
It is left to his Irish reviewer in the 
Observer, Robert Lynd, to blow the lid off. 
The theme, beaten out with primitive 
persistence, is “the tragedy of our times,” 
“the part played by the arts in the rush to 
ruin.” ‘The genius of Joyce,” we are told, 
“was hostile to tradition.’ And what tradi- 
tion, pray ? Joyce was most explicit: “The 
imperial British State, Stephen answered, his 
colour rising, and the holy Roman Catholic 
and apostolic church.” That is the tradition 
at whose grave we find a Welshman and an 
Irishman standing as chief mourners. 
Strange, indeed, but perhaps this strangest 
of all (again from Robert Lynd reviewing): 

“Tt could be argued with a good show 
of reason, indeed, that none of the 
authors analysed by Dr. Ifor Evans was 
half so well aware of the nature of the 
tragedy that was happening between the 
wars as Mr. Winston Churchill, himself 
at times fallible.” 

(my — for words 
italics !). 


fail ame == traditional 


New Fiction 


By JAMES HANLEY 


MAZE OF JUSTICE, by Tewfik el Hakim. 
Harville Press, 7s. 6d. 


THE BAILIFF YERNBY, by Ivan Cankar. 
Pushkin Press, 8s. 6d. 


NEVER AGAIN, by Francis King. Home 
and Van Thal, 8s. 6d. 


TEWFIK EL HAKIM’S Maze of Justice IS A 
discovery, and it introduces something new 
into the English literary climate, a genuine 
humour. It should make the Cat God 
himself laugh. 

The story concerns the investigation into 
a murder committed in an Egyptian village. 
Magistrates, clerks, Sheiks, a beautiful girl, 
and the ordinary folk of the countryside all 
play their part in the story, which is perhaps 
nothing very unusual in itself. Its delight 
lies in the manner of its telling ; a mixture 
of realistic observation and fatalistic reflec- 


tion, imposing itself on two kinds of 
primitiveness, the Administration and the 
Administrated. 


In essence the Napoleonic Code used as 
a kind of formula. It requires a highly 
sophisticated attitude to Law to administer 
it. The primitive machine which endeavours 
to apply it in Egypt throws up its hands, 
blaming God on the one hand, and the 
fellow in the next grade higher up, on the 
other. The poor accept it as an extravagant 
aberration, and both parties combine in an 
effort to meet the requirements of the Code, 
one in assessing fines, the other in paying 
them, for offences neither can take seriously. 

The humour lies perhaps in the spectacle 
of a legal formula working by itself and 
dragging the Governed and the Governor 
along with it. The laughter might not be 
so bearable did we not feel the strength of 
the armour of indifference with which the 
Egyptian poor meet the onslaught. Primi- 
tive logic makes more nonsense of the 
official than the latter makes of them as an 
example. 

This situation is treated with a humour 
at once sardonic and naive, reminiscent 
perhaps of the humour of the Good Soldier 
Schweik or the stories of Gogol, save that 
here is an essentially Eastern comic muse at 
work, laughing slyly up his sleeve and into 
his black beard. 

The Bailiff Yerney is described as a 
Slovene classic. The story is told with a 
noble simplicity. It concerns an old bailiff 
who has worked for forty years building up 
another man’s property. When the old 
landowner dies and the young son inherits, 
he and the old bailiff inevitably clash, for 
the old man’s dignity will not bend to the 
younger man’s overbearing impatience, a 
quarrel ensues and the bailiff is turned out. 

He sets out into the world, penniless and 
alone, to seek justice in the matter. Resent- 
ment at such black ingratitude and injustice 
flames within him. His wanderings take 
him through city and countryside. He seeks 
to find Justice from every human being ; 
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from the common folk, from children, the 
Church, the Law, from the Emperor himself. 
Some give him advice, all think him mad. 
He is mocked, reviled, and flung into 
prison. The story moves with ruthless 
inevitability to its tragic end. 


Never Again appears to show more than 
a surface insight into life. Mr. King is a 
young writer who plainly has a profound 
interest in character, and already a con- 
siderable ability and skill in portraying it. 
This will make of him a novelist interesting 
to watch. 


The main character in his story is a 
child, a boy orphaned at the age of nine. 
A hypersensitive, difficult child, whose early 
life was passed almost entirely in the com- 
pany of adults, a crippled and distorted 
personality ; a little old man; he was sent 
home from India after the death of his 
parents to relatives whom he had never 
seen. This pair were a childless couple, 
who in their turn sent him off to school. 


His often heartbreaking attempts to 
reconcile and adapt himself to his com- 
panions and to life are very sensitively told, 
and the sense of the growth of personality 
is well conveyed. 


An interesting study of childhood 
written with perception, and without 
sentimentality. The backgrounds of India, 
England and Switzerland are well done; 
the subsidiary characters excellent. 


Eighteen Forty-Eight 
By T. A JACKSON 


°48—THE YEAR OF REVOLUTION, by 
James Eastwood and Paul Tabori. Meridian 
Books, 18s. 


IN THE ABSENCE OF ANY READILY ACCESSIBLE 
sketch-outline of the crowded events of the 
year 1848, this composite narrative will be 
found extremely useful by all whom the 
Centenary Celebrations inspire to delve 
further into the matter. 


It is, of course, uneven in its merits, and 
it is unfortunate that the section relating 
to Britain is the weakest and least useful 
in the book. As a set-off the parts relating 
to Germany and Middle Europe are quite 
well done—as narratives. 


But the reader must not expect anything 
in the way of searching analysis revealing 
the true causation of the upheaval. For 
that, however, we may turn to Engels’ 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Ger- 
many in 1848, and Marx’s Class Struggles 
in France as well as his unsurpassable 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 


The chief utility of this present work is 
that it enables one to follow Marx’s and 
Engels’ allusions to men and events with 
a fuller comprehension of their meaning 
and the force of their reasoning. 


What I would like to see done now would 
be a tracing-out of the effects of the 
historical process which reached its crisis in 
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1848 upon the various arts and in 
philosophy. 

If 1 may be forgiven for saying so, I 
have myself, but only incidentally, done 
something of the kind in the case of 
Charles Dickens. It is surely no coincidence 
that Wuthering Heights was first published 
on the eve of the explosion. The whole 
work of the sisters Bronté already expresses 
in personal terms and from the standpoint 
of particularly circumstanced women the 
growing tension-strains in society, the 
imminence of general crisis, the birth- 
yearnings of new and unprecedented social 
relations heavily fraught with conflict and 


contradictions. 


Along with the Brontés appeared the work 
of Mrs. Gaskell and the earlier work of 
Willkie Collins and Charles Reade. 

In France, Flaubert’s Education Senti- 
mentale is clearly, indeed openly, an expres- 
sion of the emotions engendered by the 
1848. And, of course, Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables is one huge monument to the 
immortal memory of the emotions, the 
sentimentalities, the romantic-utopianism 
and the mystical philosophising typical of 
the men of °48. 


Naturally, Messrs. Eastwood and Tabori 
do not attempt to venture into this field—nor 
into parallel expressions of the crisis in 
painting, music, etc. It is sufficient merit 
in them to have given us a jumping-off 
point. 


ART | 


R.A. or London Group 


By RICHARD CARLINE 


MANY PEOPLE STILL THINK THAT A PICTURE 
must be good if it is hung in a London 
exhibition—so long as it is not a Picasso or 
Chagall. This deference is, of course, chiefly 
for the Royal Academy. From this point 
of view, it seems fantastic to pass from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum’s exhibition of 
Old-Master Drawings—which are supreme 
works of art, particularly the Diirers, 
Bruegels, Rembrandts and Raphaels—of 
the Albertina Collection of Vienna to the 
sort of art bazaar which the Royal Academy 
annually presents, and to find more people 
visiting it in a day than saw the V. & A. 
exhibition in more than a month. 


This year the Royal Academy and its 
modern counterpart, the London Group (at 
Academy Hall), are both on view at the 
same time. In one or the other of these 
great exhibitions repose the hopes and 
ambitions of the great majority of the ten 
or more thousand British artists. The rest 
is mostly contrast. 


For example, one of the main problems is 
to find a gallery. The Royal Academy 


enjoys by favour of the State, by far the 
best, and one of thé only, available galleries. 
It will not share it with any of the other 
societies, although it did so as an exception 
during the war. 


As a result, the London Group has to 
scour London for somewhere to show a 
very small proportion of the hundreds of 
works sent in by more than a thousand 
artists, and be content with a basement at 
an enormous rent where they can show little 
more than a quarter of what is on view at 
Burlington House. 


The layman may well ask why, in view 
of the difficulties, the London Group con- 
tinues to exist. The reason is that the pro- 
gress of art depends on the rebel societies, 
not on the Royal Academy. If there was 
any doubt about any of the great artists of 
the past, the Academy was generally wrong. 
Very few of them were accepted. Most 
were unrecognised or rejected. One has 
only to recall Hogarth, Romney, Morland, 
Blake, Rossetti, Whistler, Greaves. 


It was Whistler who launched the most 
determined and successful attack on the 
judgment of the Academy. It resulted in 
the formation of the New English Art Club 
—a sort of “Liberal Party ”’—which 
nurtured all the important artists of a 
generation ago. The  Post-impressionist 
movement about 1910 brought the London 
Group into being. 


One cannot speak of the London Group 
exhibition as particularly revolutionary. It 
does not even include any outstanding 
masterpieces, at least not in the class of 
Picasso, Matisse, Orozco or Siqueiros. It is 
nevertheless the main avenue of encourage- 
ment and opportunity for young and 
progressive painters. 


If any of the members or exhibitors of 
the Royal Academy are to be taken at all 
seriously, one is likely to find that they were 
originally seduced, as it were, from the 
London Group. They are artists who send 
their serious work, if any, to the latter and 
“ pot-boilers ” to the R.A. 


Perhaps the most striking evidence is 
noticeable in the behaviour of the artist who 
tries his luck at both exhibitions. If he is 


accepted at the London Group, he proudly 


advertises the fact to his fellow artists, but 
if he gets in at the R.A., he passes it off as 
a joke over something to be ashamed of. 


But the Academy embrace is dangerous. 
It smothers vitality, sincerity and experi- 
ment. If an artist has luck at the R.A. too 
often, his work begins to degenerate. 


Round the Galleries 


The Hampstead Artists’ Council annual 
exhibition, which has just opened at Studio 
House, 1, Hampstead Hill Gardens, con- 
tains quite as many good paintings and 
sculptures among its two hundred works as 
one can see in the whole of Burlington 
House. 


People should stop looking only in 
Mayfair for good work. The Hampstead 
Artists’ Council is one of the regional 


groups inspired by the Artists’ International 
Association. The purpose is to develop a 
regional art tradition and. obtain local sup- 
port for artists. | Hampstead seems to be 
taking the lead in this movement. 


An African Sculptor 


Ben Enwonwu, son of a Nigerian wood- 
carver, came to this country to study in 
1945, armed with the support of the 
Nigerian Government and with'all the tradi- 
tion of West African art behind him. He 
took the hazardous course of enrolling at 
the Slade School. 


The result was a couple of uncertain 
years, during which he lost something of 
his initial confidence and individuality. He 
has now worked his way through his artistic 
adolescence and the results, some thirty or 
so sculptures in wood as well as paintings, 
are on view at the Berkeley Galleries and 
will shortly be transferred to Messrs. Heal’s. 


Most young British sculptors would envy 
him for his background, a practical training 
as an apprentice in the great tradition of 
West African wood-carving. Nevertheless, 
modern artists from Africa seldom succeed 
in bridging the gulf which separates their 
African traditional past from the chaotic 
Europeanised present where each fights for 
himself. 


The fact that Ben Enwonwu has suc- 
ceeded in this task, proves that he will not 
allow anything to shake his sincerity, 
readiness to absorb criticism, and belief in 
himself and the tradition of his people. This 
is apparent in his large, ambitious composi- 
tions in wood—figures that belong to the 
past of Africa but with a sophisticated 
understanding of form, design and texture. 


Enwonwu is quite the most promising 
sculptor to have emerged from Africa in 
recent years. 


The Open-Air Sculpture : Augustus John 


No one should miss the Open-Air Sculp- 
ture Exhibition organised by the L.C.C. and 
the Arts Council in Battersea Park. When 
people have seen, and felt, let us hope, the 
real harmony which can exist between a 
work of art and its natural surroundings of 
grass, trees and sky, we shall see real artists 
of the calibre of Rodin, Maillol, Moore and 
Epstein employed to make the London 
statues. 


At Battersea Park, one cannot help tsci- 
ing bitterness at the opportunities lost by 
our authorities. One has only to recall the 
latest monstrosity set up to honour 
Roosevelt. 


Certainly, the State can never boast of 
doing much for British art. 


Why, for example, has Augustus John 
never been asked to design murals for any 
of our public buildings ? 


One is reminded of this in front of his 
two magnificent mural compositions in 
grisaille, which are the features of his one- 
man show at the Leicester Galleries. 
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Hamlet 
By BASIL WRIGHT 


THIS IS NOT JUST A FILM VERSION OF 
Shakespeare’s play; it is a real film, re- 
creating and re-interpreting Hamlet in terms 
of the cinema. This, its greatest merit, is 
also the main cause of aggravation and 
anguish amongst the academes and the 
purists, who are naturally displeased at cuts 
and transpositions, and by no means com- 
forted by the substitution of elaborate 


sweeps of camer> movement, gigantic 
settings with endless perspectives, brilliant 
deep-focus photography, and an impressive 
and effective score. 


It is probably true that the camera 
wanders around too much from time to 
time, creating purely filmic effects for their 
own, not the drama’s, sake; but on the 
whole the movements are well designed to 
point and emphasise both dialogue and 
action in a way denied to the modern 
theatre (though not, interestingly enough, to 
the apron stage of Shakespeare’s day). 


Two examples: First, Ophelia, in her 
mad scene with the flowers, suddenly leaves 
the great hall, and we follow her, alone, to 
Hamlet’s empty chair, for There’s rosemary, 
that’s. for remembrance; pray you, love, 
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remember. Second, in the closet scene, we 
withdraw with the ghost into the shadowy 
recesses of the corridor, and are then slowly 
brought back to where Gertrude is pacing 
up and down; thus emphasising very finely 
the complete change in relations between 
Hamlet and his mother. 


Equally successful is the transposition of 
To be or not to be to the point immediately 
after, instead of before, the Nunnery scene. 
This speech, spoken on the highest rampart 
of Elsinore, on the edge of a sheer drop to 
a rolling sea, is one of the finest moments 
in the film. All the more pity, therefore, 
that to achieve it Ophelia’s Oh what a noble 
mind is here o’erthrown has been omitted, 
leaving her snivelling on the stairs like a 
housemaid—the only real lapse of taste and 
good sense in the film. 


Nevertheless, the filmic treatment of the 
Ophelia theme is striking. The huge sets, 
with their many perspectives, enable the 
director to keep Ophelia in our sight during 
the playing of other scenes; this effect is 
indeed used on other occasions and with 
other characters—always with success, save 
for one scene, in which the vitally important 
battle of wills between Claudius and 
Laertes is completely lost. The peculiar 
treachery of Laertes later in the story can 
only be understood if this scene has been 
given the fullest dramatic value; yet, in the 
film, it is played virtually off-screen, for we 
are following Ophelia down yet another 
corridor. 


But these criticisms—and one or two 
others (such as the ghost’s unintelligible 
voice, the inserted visualisations of verbal 
descriptions, and the omission of the Rogue 
and peasant slave soliloquy) must not be 
allowed to obscure the splendid success of 
the film as a whole. It moves, and it is 
moving. 

Olivier’s Hamlet is an outward, not an 
inward, performance, dating back to the 
days before psychoneuroses became popular, 
but somehow it’s all the better for it; he 
acts superbly, not least in the soliloquies 
when his lips move only on certain phrases 
(such as But two months dead) which burst, 
as it were with passion, from the prison of 
his most secret thoughts. 


Eileen Herlie is one of the best Gertrudes 

I have ever seen (a fine stroke, by the way, 
to make her drink the wine knowing that it 
is poisoned), and to those who have pro- 
tested she is too young, Harley Granville 
Barker provides a more than adequate 
answer when he says: “However else 
Shakespeare may have envisaged Gertrude 
. it could not have been as the mature 
matron ... to which a later-born tradition 
has unluckily accustomed us.... She must 
still be young, only as much older than 
Ophelia as dress and conduct can suggest.” 


Jean Simmons is a good, though not 
exceptional Ophelia; Basil Sydney and 
Felix Aylmer shine on all beholders as 
Claudius and Polonius; and the casting 
throughout reveals no errors, and nearly 
always something more than mere acting 
ability. 
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The Stratford Season 


By JOHN COLLIER 


AT STRATFORD, The Merchant of Venice 1s 
carried over from last year but with an 
entirely new cast; King John, rarely pro- 
duced and often despised, has proved one 
of the most acceptable all-round efforts ; 
and Hamlet has been produced in early 
Victorian costume, with Robert Helpmann’s 
graceful histrionics and Paul Scofield’s 
nervous thoughtfulness alternating in the 
title réle. 


The latest offering is a knock-about 
production which has some relation to 
Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew. 
All these productions are in the hands of 
Michael Benthal. 


Later, there will be The Winter's Tale and 
Troilus and Cressida, produced by Anthony 
Quayle, and Othello, with Godfrey Tearle 
as the star. 


The list of plays is interesting. The 
players, including Diana Wynyard, Ena 
Burrill and Esmond Knight as well as Alfie 
Bass and a promising list of newcomers, are 
imposing. The public has responded with 
record booking for the more popular plays 
and considerable support for all of them. 


Yet the various influences at Stratford 
have already blighted much of last year’s 
promise. 


Sir Barry Jackson’s appointment as 
Director of the Festival in 1946 was hailed 
as an event of first importance by those 
who understood the value of the Memorial 
Theatre in national life and who knew Sir 
Barry’s gifts and experience. 

A good beginning was made. But 
squeezed by the trustees’ parsimony, the 
parochialism of Stratford itself, and some 
ill-informed public criticism, the original 
policy has been so modified as to become 
almost its opposite. 

The original policy was to develop a team 
of new and promising players with a 
leavening of more experienced actors. 
There was to be a similar balance between 
young and experienced producers, artists 
and musicians. The repertoire was to be 
devised as an attempt to satisfy scholars, 
students, the general public who come in 
increasing numbers, the local supporters 
and the international visitors. 

There was to be both experiment and 
tradition. A high standard was to be 
achieved: there was to be an end to the 
criticism that Stratford productions were 
second rate. Players would be glad to 
exchange the attractions of London, the 
films and radio for the privilege of 
appearing as part of a team in Shakespeare’s 
own town. 

It seemed that, alongside the Old Vic 
Company but without conscious competi- 


tion, there would exist at last a high grade 
Shakespeare repertory company on almost 
a Group Theatre basis. 

The first fruits were reassuring. Last 
year’s productions were memorable for 
overall excellence, fine spirit and the even 
greater promise implicit in their achievement. 

Even so, the venture was assailed beyond 
the limits of legitimate informed criticism. 
The productions were criticised because they 
lacked the idols of stage and screen. The 
critics ignored or were niggardly in praise 
of such fine players as Beatrix Lehmann, 
Robert Harris and Walter Hudd, who had 
contributed far more than talent as actors 
and producers. 

Dramatic critics shared the hesitancy in 
detecting the quality of something that 
was still growing and sought refuge in 
stunts about the youth of a producer. The 
locals buried their heads in the Stratford 
soil and muttered about the days of Benson. 
The trustees became so cheeseparing that Sir 
Barry Jackson has been forced by his own 
convictions to pay the salary of legitimate 
staff from his own pocket. 

The civic authorities in Stratford have 
continued their policy of extracting prestige 
and profits from the Festival without under- 
taking any commensurate responsibility. 

The results are beginning to appear. 

This year we have the bright particular 
stars of ballet and musical comedy and 
some young and some tried Shakespeareans. 
The public flocks to the theatre increasingly. 
But the showy has been given undue 
prominence and has been exposed as in part 
meretricious: solid achievement has been 
thrown overboard. 

Naturally we are grateful for the two 
Hamlets. Even the Victorian dress is a 
legitimate, if mistaken, experiment. The 
visual swiftness of the King John is an 
indication of the limitations and of the best 
in Michael Benthal’s production—there is 
nothing profound here to be lost or 
maltreated. 

But the emphasis on_ superficial 
theatricality is evident in all these, and finds 
its ultimate expression in the ,travesty of 
The Taming of the Shrew. 

Possibly later productions may redeem 
the season, but nothing can make the 
present basis satisfactory for future develop- 
ment. A conglomeration of brilliant stars 
and unknown actors brought together 
temporarily and scattered at the end of a 
season does not make for the solid achieve- 
ment that we had hoped. 

The right way is the long and patient 
way that was originally embarked upon. If 
it had been continued, it would have already 
produced better results than we have seen 
this year. 

Sir Barry Jackson’s notice to quit should 
be rescinded and he should be given a freer 
hand. The trustees should recruit more 
theatre people in place of discredited 
politicians and others innocent of theatrical 
affairs. : The Arts Council should offer 
association, together with some money and 
lots of advice. The local council should 
face up to its responsibilities and use its 


The Last 


Conspiracy 
GEOFFREY PARSONS 


This is a symbolist novel, but.in contrast 
to the fashionable obsession with frustration 
and guilt; in contrast to the gloating 
defeatism of the existentialists, The Last 
Conspiracy is a positive assertion of man’s 
ability to master his environment. A Revue 
by Geoffrey Parsons is to be produced by 
Unity Theatre during the summer. 


Available 7s 6d net 


Selected Verse 


JOHN MANIFOLD 


The first collection of Manifold’s poetry to 
appear in Britain in book form. The con- 
tents include A Satire on Liberty, Poems 
for Comrade Katharine, A Broadside after 
Bournemouth, 1946; and many other 
poems first published as pamphlets or in 
periodicals. In addition, there are verses 
not previously published in Britain. 

Available 7s 6d net 


Current book-list on request from 
12 Park Place, St James’s, London SWI 


Dennis Dobson Limited 
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@ The School of Authorship guaran- 
tees individual ultra modern tuition 
by these eminent personalities of 
the literary world, to help you 
make your manuscripts saleable, 
whether you are at the commence- 
ment of your career or an 
established writer. 
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Gloucester House, 
Charing Cross Road, 
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MYRA HESS 


Sir MALCOLM SARGENT 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


Royal Albert Hall 
WED. JUNE 9th, at 7.30 


Berlioz : Ov., Benvenuto Cellini 
Beethoven : Piano Concerto No. 4 
Artur Schnabel : Symphony No. 1 
(1st perf. in Europe) 
Brahms: Ov., Academic Festival 
2/6 to 15/-, Hall, Chappell’s, Agents. 
(Bryanston Music Summer School) 


JULY 31—AUGUST 28. 
BRYANSTON MUSIC 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


BLANDFORD, DORSET. 
Director - WILLIAM GLOCK. 


Concerts each evening by Myra 
Denis Matthews, Mewton-Wood, 
Schnabel, Rene Soames, Mark Raphael 
and others. 
Orchestra under Walter Coehr 
and Edric Cundell. 

Lectures every morning by Nadia Boulanger, 
Artur Schnabel, Alan Bush, V. S. Pritchett, 
E. M. Forster, Wyndham Lewis. 
Bockings for one or moré weeks from 

£8 5s. inclusive. 
bathing, tennis, 
Enquiries : 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, 


Ideal Holiday Conditions. 
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Boating, walking, etc. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


(Manager: C. S. TAYLOR) 


Thursday, June 24th, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


CELIBIDACHE 


(Conductor of the BERLIN 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA) 


Conducting the 


LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


(Leader: DAVID WISE) 


Beethoven : Symphony No. 8 in F 

Wagner: Prelude and _ Liebestod 
(Tristan and Isolde) 

Tchaikovsky : Overture - Fantasia : 
Romeo and Juliet 

Prokofiev : Classical Symphony 

Borodin: Polovtsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor ’’ (Choral Version) 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
CHOIR 


(Chorus Master : FREDERIC JACKSON) 
TICKETS : 
12/-, 10/-, 7/6, 6/-, 4/-, 3/-, 2/- 
From Box Office (KEN 8212), Chappell’s 
Box Ofes, 50, New Bond Street, W.1 
(MAY 7600) and usual Agents. 


fine arts 


A MANUAL FOR THE STONE AND 
MARBLE CARVER, by Alec Miller. 
12s. 6d. 
A MANUAL FOR THE POTTER, by 
William Ruscoe. 12s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S LETAROUILLY, 
Illustrating Renaissance Architecture 
in Rome. Ed. by Professor A. E. 
Richardson. 12s. 6d. 
ae a POTTER, toy eR. pe 
00 
MASKS "OF WEST AFRICA, by ies 
Underwood. 6s. 
FIGURES IN WOOD, OF WEST 
AFRICA, by Leon Underwood. 6s. 
THINGS 'WHICH ARE SEEN, a 
Philosophy of Beauty, by Trystan 
Edwards. 12s. 6d. 
BRITISH SCULPTURE, 1944-1946, by 
Eric Newton. 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES. 
1744-1848, by William Ruscoe. 6s. 
ENGLISH POTTERY FIGURES, 1660- 
1860, by R. G. Haggar. 6s. 
HEPPLEWHITE FURNITURE 
DESIGNS, Preface by Ralph ge 
Ts. 6d. 
SHERATON FURNITURE DESIGNS, 
Preface by Ralph Edwards. 5s. 
VENEERED WALNUT EUR er 
by R. W. Symonds. 
RECENT CERAMIC SCULPTURE, ee 
R. G. Haggar. 6s. 


from any bookseller, or from 


ALEC TIRANTISLLD: 


72, CHARLOTTE ST., LONDON, W.1 
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“Here are sincere and talented 
Soviet writers doing their best to 
answer our questions, to bring a 
light or two into the fog. I for one 
am grateful to them for the 
trouble they have taken,” says 
J. B. Priestley in his foreword to 


“ SOVIET WRITERS REPLY,” 


an up-to-date and informative 
book on Russian cultural prob- 
lems in which questions are 
asked by Sylvia Townsend- 
Warner, Montagu _ Slater, 
Phyllis Bentley, Jack Lindsay 
and others, and answered by 
eminent Soviet writers, including 
Leonov, Zaslavsky, Tikhonov 
and Tamara Motyleva. The 
book is edited by Edgell Rick- 
word and published by the 
Writers’ Group of the S.C.R. 


SOVIET WRITERS REPLY 2’- net 


from 14, Kensington Square, W.8. 
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new powers in relation to public entertain- 


ment. The Memorial Theatre should be 
seen as part of a National Theatre 
organisation. 


Where are the New Plays ? 
By JAMES FORSYTH 


DURING AND TOWARDS THE END OF THE WAR 
there was a most convincing concert of 
cries for new plays, and the advice to all 
inside and outside the profession was “If 
you can write a play, don’t bother about 
your love of acting, of designing or any- 
thing else in the art—get on with it. Write!” 
At that time there must have been a lot 
of people—good and bad—launched into 
the business of writing plays; and because 
of the time it takes to make initial mistakes 
and get on to something worthwhile, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the fruits 
of that wave of writing activity should have 
been appearing during this last year. To 
have expected immediate results from any 
but old hands at the game would have been 
to misunderstand the laborious process. 
Where are the new plays? The answer 
seems to be that there are millions of them ; 
that there is a positive glut of new play- 
scripts; and that few of them are of the 
least consequence. They seldom get beyond 
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As play-reader to a well-known theatre 
company, I have read many, many “new” 
playscripts in the last eighteen months, and 
out of the many I have recollection of one 
or two only which had any real claim to 
dramatic life. Other play-readers tell a 
similar story—lots of new scripts and an 
appallingly small number of any value. 

Either this means that the wrong people 
are attracted to writing for the theatre, or 
its an incredibly difficult business to write 
a good play, or our country is dramatically 
dried up at the writing end. 

Obviously it is no easy thing to write a 
play. But its process of “creation” is no 
more difficult than is the visualising of life 
through any other art medium. And it is 
difficult, but not incredibly difficult, to put 
on paper. 

There are enough people with the sort 
of imagination and skill in this country to 
keep our theatre well supplied with good 
plays. Brilliant works are another thing ; 
you cannot plan to keep the theatre of a 
country going on brilliant works and not be 
involved in more and more revivals. 

I don’t believe that the country is at low 
ebb in dramatic imagination. I don’t think 
the trouble is lack of talent. I do think 
that a lot of talent which could be top- 
vitality in the theatre is not attracted to it. 

I base some of this opinion on the fact 
that of the many new playscripts I have 
read there have been so few glorious 
failures and so many dull and practically 
efficient duds. 

In the mind of the beginner there seems 
to be a cramping expectation of what the 
play must be in order to be accepted by the 
fearful theatre. Too many people too 
rightly foresee these questions being asked 
first: ‘What size of cast, old boy?” 
“How many scenes?” > Hasvitarstar 
part for someone ? ” 

It should be the live impulse of the vital 
dramatist who makes the play what his 
imagination’s own discipline will make it; 
and it should be the vital play which makes 
the conditions of staging it. Expectation of 
what a play is, should be no more than 
“Does it live and does it work? And is 
it of general human consequence ?” 

Any management who can get a “ Yes” 
to these questions has a work of attractive 
power, practicality and wide appeal. 

If it must make much gold, then all it 
needs is managerial ingenuity. Surely, when 
so much is asked of the playwright, that is 
little to ask of the management. 

I know that there is luck, lighting cuts 
and all the little factors; but the big thing 
is that nof all the managements in the 
world will keep the theatre alive if plays 
are not forthcoming which are vital in the 
fun, the wonder and the tragedy of life. 

But there it is. I don’t honestly believe 
that at the moment many managements are 
keeping many good plays from getting on 
to a stage. I know there are some and I 
know there will be more if stupid short- 


term standards of success are maintained in 
judging the plays for production. But I 
don’t think that many vital plays are 
arriving at the play-readers’ table. 

What most could encourage 
dramatists-potential in our midst ? 

Firstly, I think, the existence of theatres 
where risks can be taken and_ glorious 
mistakes made without the very real 
spectre of financial collapse and debt. And 
by that, I don’t mean little theatres where 
the risk will be little (and the production). 
I mean theatres the equivalent in size and 
equipment of the average commercial house. 

Secondly, the raising by all educational 
means of the art of the theatre to such a 
status in the culture of the country that the 
best imaginations would be attracted to 
operate in the sphere of drama. 

Meanwhile the need for good new plays 
remains—plays that live, that work out in 
terms of all that the stage means and that 
are of general human consequence. It is 
the imagination of writers that will most 
change the conditions of the theatre, and 
without the existence of plays by ‘these 
writers the mountains that have to be moved 
will never have the right cause to suffer 
tremors. It is time that someone in 
authority collected the most explosive 
collection of vital new plays available and 
blew a glorious gap in some apparently 
immovable “conditions of success.” Surely 
we are near the end of our timid post-war 
years in the British Theatre. 
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THE 
LONDON MASK THEATRE 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE ARTS 
COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Presents 
SYBIL 
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IN 


THE LINDEN 
TREE 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
WITH 
FREDA GAYE SONIA WILLIAMS 
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CARMEL McSHARRY 
TERENCE SOALL 
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EVERLEY GREGG 


Directed by MICHAEL MACOWAN 
Decor by DAVID HOMAN 


AT THE DUCHESS THEATRE 


New Talent 

This month the Old Vic Theatre School 
has let loose upon the theatre world its first 
batch of fully-trained students. 


This is not the first Old Vic Theatre 
School to furnish talent for the theatre, but 
it is a new and much more comprehensive 
establishment than ever before. The old 
building in Waterloo Road has been thrown 
open to a “club” audience for ten days for 
the final-year show of the pupils. Here it 
was possible to make our first judgments on 
the quality of the material and the work of 
this all-important venture. The signs are 
most hopeful. 

This means that two of the three parts of 
the Old Vic Theatre Centre are now fully 
launched, ie., The Young Vic (preparing 
for its third season) and The Theatre 
School. 

Now we can look forward with new hope 
to the day when the third part—the 


“experimental” theatre—will throw open | 


the reconstructed and original Old Vic 
Theatre for more than ten days. (A full 
review of the amazingly successful per- 
formance will appear in the next issue of 
Our TIME.) © 


| MUSIC | 


By A. V. COTON 


The Telephone and The Medium by | 


Gian-Carlo Menotti. Aldwych Theatre. 


THE WORKS FORMING THIS DOUBLE BILL WERE 
created and first performed in America ; 
The Medium was staged two years ago at 
Columbia University, The Telephone was 
written for the Ballet Society (of New 
York). The double production presented on 
Broadway last May has enjoyed one of the 


longest operatic runs in New York theatre | 


history. 

The London production has impressed the 
more knowledgeable music and _ opera 
critics, though a certain confusion of 
thought has been revealed in some quarters 
by an inability to find the correct pigeon- 
hole in the musical file. 


Both works are entirely sung. The | 


orchestra of twelve instruments and two 
pianos is ample as regards volume, range 


and subtlety of orchestration. The | 
Telephone is a frivolous one-acter about a | 
proposal constantly interrupted by telephone | 


calls, until the ardent lover abandons his 
fiancée and rings her up from a telephone- 
booth—his only way of getting her 
undivided attention. 

The Medium is a two-act thriller about a 
pathetic clairvoyant who begins to doubt her 
eerie talents and finally kills by accident a 
Negro dumb boy who had been a “ back- 
stage” confederate at her seances. 


Both themes could be considered trite, but 
Menotti’s masterly writing and production 
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nett see, when you trade at the CO-OP you own 

the shop you deal with—and so you get the profit 
it makes. And that shop owns the factories it buys 
from (the famous C.W.S. group) and so gets the 
profit the C.W.S. make. And the shop passes it back 
to you. There is no “profit”? in the ordinary sense 
at all: all surplus goes back as dividends to the 
customers. NOW do you see why we call shopping 
at the CO-OP obvious common sense? 
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are supported not only by singing and act- 
ing of real quality, but also by excellently 
appropriate décor, and lighting. 

This unification of parts—which is 
essential if opera is to be presented as a 
work of theatrical art and removed from the 
category of “costumed concert ”’—makes 
this performance an object lesson to all 
technicians of opera. 

The concept of verismo—plausible real- 
life situations rendered in operatic form— 
is fully realised here. Menotti, an Italian- 
American still in his thirties, has composed 
half-a-dozen operas; these two examples 
reveal his complete understanding and 
mastery of the musical theatre. 

The principal singers, the Misses Powers, 
Keller and d’Attili and Mr. George Irving, 
acted and moved well; the Negro mute was 
a brilliantly conceived part finely executed 
by Leo Coleman. Mr. Coleman is a student 
of Katherine Dunham, the Negro dancer 
and choreographer, whose large-scale works 
are, unfortunately, unknown in this country. 

The décors were by Steinberg (of New 
Yorker fame) and Horace Armistead, who 
trained at the Old Vic some years ago. 

This rich assembly of talents was brought 
together by the Ballet Society, an organisa- 
tion which exists to create a new repertory 
for the contemporary lyric theatre and to 
educate both artists and audience for the 
realisation of that repertory. 

The society’s activities are not confined to 
ballet (as this production indicates). It 
presented, during its first season of eight 
months in New York, seven new ballets, 
two ballet-operas, three lyric operas and 
recitals by American and Javanese dancers. 

Until some similar group with the same 
objective arises here, one can only hope 
that more Ballet Society works will be 
imported into the West End. 


| POST | 


More on Tressell 


THOUSANDS OF WORKERS WERE INTRODUCED 
to THE RAGGED TROUSERED 
PHILANTHROPISTS through the drama- 
tised version by Tom Thomas. It was given 
about a hundred performances by the 
amateur company from which developed the 
Workers’ Theatre Movement, forerunner of 
Unity Theatre. Played in Trade Union 
halls, at Radical Clubs and the like, it 
delighted worker audiences who were roused 
to immense enthusiasm by the far from 
pessimistic ending, in the real spirit of 
Robert Tressell. Philpots, _ self-elected 
chairman of the lunch-break lectures on the 
job, called on the audiences to vote for 
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100 per cent. trade unionism and the fight 
for Socialism. He never failed to get the 
roaring cheers to decide the issue, and at 
curtain-fall the applause gave the actors 
time to scamper round to the exits to await 
the audience as salesmen of The Workers’ 
Weekly and current pamphlets of the 
movement. 

I recall the consternation of the _ bar- 
tender at one Radical Club when not a 
single customer came to him in the inter- 
vals: the whole audience remaining in 
their seats to discuss the play. R.7.P. was 
in great demand by T.U. branches, especially 
of building workers. One print branch 
honoured us by a special printing in gold 
leaf of a programme, produced with the 
craftsmanship that Tressell himself so 
appreciated. 

Among the memorable incidents in those 
Stirring days of twenty years ago, perhaps 
the most moving occurred at the Manor 
Hall, Hackney, when a _ contingent of 
Hunger Marchers arrived during the play. 
Seats were given up to the marchers and 
the play was begun again. 


JACK SALFORD, 
(Crass, the Foreman”), Edmonton. 


RECORDS 


By THOMAS SHARP 


DECCA K163-4. ROUSSEL: 
6s. 4d. (pre-Budget price). 
A GOOD EXAMPLE OF FRENCH MUSIC, LIGHT, 
delicate and a little inconsequential. Very 
well played by the Conservatoire Orchestra 
of Paris and conducted by Charles Miinch. 
The special tone quality of a French 
orchestra is admirably suited to this music, 
and Miinch has the right touch. It is all 
very easy to listen to, and the Fauré Pavane 
which occupies the fourth side is a minor 

masterpiece. : 


Petite Suite. 


H.M.V. DB6620-2. Strauss: Ein Helden- 
leben. 24s. (pre-Budget price). 

HERE IS TEUTONISM WITH A VENGEANCE, BUT 
if you are not tired of Strauss’ bombastic 
rhetoric or his occasional sentimentality, 
you will enjoy the virtuosity of his 
orchestral writing, of which Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra give an excellent account. Special 
praise must go to Oscar Lampe for the solo 
violin part, which is only a shade less con- 
vincing than the recent public performance. 
The recording quality is almost as good as 
that of the Debussy set mentioned above. 


H.M.V. DB6415-9. BRAHMS: 

Concerto. £2 (pre-Budget price). 
ANY VIOLINIST MIGHT PAUSE AND CONSIDER 
before undertaking a recording of this work 
when it has been so splendidly handled by 
other master players before. But Ginette 
Neveu’s performance handsomely justifies 
her daring, and proves once again her genius 
for the instrument. She has temperament, 
too, and if any faults were to be found they 
would be due to the excess of vigour which 
characterises her playing. The part played 


Violin 


by the Philharmonia Orchestra is less dis- 
tinguished, but Issay Dobrowe gives a good 
masculine quality to the accompaniment. 


DECCA K1400-3. IRELAND: Sonata No. I 
in D minor. 6s. 4d. (pre-Budget price). 
IN THE TWENTY YEARS OR SO SINCE THIS WAS 
written it has not dated, but has become 
more simple to the listener. What seemed 
daring on first hearing now seems only too 
normal. But it is a delightful work which 
will provide a bridge to modern music for 
the more enterprising listener. John Ireland 
plays the piano part himself, and Frederick 
Grinke gives an adequate performance as 

the violinist. 


Our Contributors 


W. J. STRACHAN is in charge of the 
Modern Language department at Bishop’s 
Stortford College. He recently published a 
volume of translations of thirty French 
poets under the title Apollinaire to Aragon 
(Methuen), His first volume of poems, 
Moments of Time, was published by Sylvan 
Press in 1947. Of the poem to Joé 
Bousquet, Strachan writes: ‘“ Nancy Cunard 
during the war told me how Bousquet, 
despite the fact that he was permanently 
confined to bed as the result of severe 
wounds in the 1914 war, was a rallying point 
for writers and poets at Carcassonne during 
the French Resistance. Léon-Gabriel Gros 
wrote that Bousquet’s house after the 
Armistice was one of the places where the 
programme of the ‘New Poetry’ was 
elaborated. I received a letter of thanks 
from him for a copy of City of Dreadful 
Night sent him in the: worst period.” 


x 


GEOFFREY PARSONS’ novel, The Last 
Conspiracy, has just been published by 
Dobson. 


* 


ERIC NIXON, born in 1917, spent nearly 
four years in the N.C.C. and two and a half 
years in the mines during the war. He is 
a schoolmaster. He has published a number 
of poems and short stories. 


x 


R. O. DUNLOP, A.R.A., was a former 
chairman of the London Group before being 
elected to associate membership of the 
Royal Academy. He is remembered as a 
pioneer of palette knife painting in England 
in the twenties. 
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CLIFFORD ROWE is studio manager at 
Co-operative Art Service, Ltd. (C.A.S,). 


OUR TIME is interested in critical work 
dealing with any of the arts and in reports 
of local cultural activities, as well as in short 
stories and poems. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor, OUR TIME, 28/29, 
Southampton Street, W.C.2. 
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Direction by 
Frank Gentle, 
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HARRINGAY INDOOR ARENA 


Every Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday & Sunday from 


JUNE 6-ele@Oue| Clee A 


Evenings at 7.30 


17 CONCERTS 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, Cortot, Menuhin, Lily Pons, 

Kostelanetz, Molinari, Pierino Gamba (the 10-year- 

old Italian Conductor), José Iturbi, Melchior, 
Flagstad, Kentner, Eileen Joyce, Rodzinski, etc. 


MENUHIN 


2'6, 46, 6/6 86, 10/6, 15’ 
BOOK EARLY 


Full Programme and tickets obtainable from 
FESTIVAL WEST END OFFICE 
62, PICCADILLY, W.1. (REG 2891) 


and at 


Harringay Arena, Chappell’s and all agents 


ITURBI LILY PONS and ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


WHERE ARE 


Panel of Authors and kditors 
to Guide New Talent 


PPLICATIONS are invited from 

men and women of all ages to enter 

the profession of authorship under 
the guidance of a panel of modern suc- 
cessful authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write 
and be prepared to devote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the suc- 
cessful new methods laid down by the 
panel of Authors and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author 
of Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Con- 
tributor to all the best-selling Juvenile 


periodicals. (6) A Sunday Newspaper 
Feature Editor. (7) A National Daily 
Sub-Editor. 


The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folk with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


Influence and Wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. It has usually only been 
acquired after long, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 
stallised experience of successful writers. 


THE FLEET 


The Need for Direction 

There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 
is so great that American fiction is in- 
vading the English markets. If ever there 
was an opportunity for the new writer, 
and the writer who wishes to expand his 
field, it is here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use 
that gift and be paid handsomely for 
doing so. All that so many writers lack is 
direction on how and where to start, how 
and where to finish, and above all where 
to sell. No ordinary friend can help. 
Prejudiced criticisms are no use. The 
Fleet Street School Ltd., has been formed 
by authors who are writing in Fleet 
Street to-day. They have learnt their 
lesson from experience. They know that 
a man must eat as well as write, that he 
must earn while he is learning as indeed 
they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 
The new Course is far more than a 
course to study. From the very earliest 
lessons it must be producing saleable 
work and actually introducing the writer 
to his market. Special arrangements are 
available for those of limited means. 


How to Apply 
All those who feel that they can be 
helped by this Course, as described, and 
who feel their talent justifies the effort, are 
requested to apply for details of the new 
plan of writing to sell. The book “The 
Prospects for Authorship” is sent under 
plain sealed cover without obligation. 
(Please enclose 5d. in stamps for subse- 
quent literature, to conform with Paper 

Control Order). Write to:— 


STREET SCHOOL 


(DESK K53) 6 TUDOR ST, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 


The Fleet Street School Limited —————__________.. . 


OUR NEW WRITERS? 


THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Autobiography of 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


PYHERE is perhaps no career of life so 
charming as that of a successful man 


_of letters. The little, unthought of advan- 


tages are in themselves attractive. If you 
like the town, live in the town, and do 
your work there ; if you like the country, 
choose the country. It may be done on 
the top of a mountain, or in the bottom 
of a pit. It is compatible with the rolling 
of the sea and the motion of a railway. 
The clergyman, lawyer, the doctor, the 
Member of Parliament, the clerk in a 
public office, the tradesman, and even his | 
assistant in the shop, must dress in accor- 
dance with certain fixed laws; but the’ 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly 
even to propriety. He is subject to no 
bonds such as those which bind other men. 

Who else is free from all shackles as 
to hours ? 

The judge must sit at ten, and the 
Attorney-General, who is making his 
£20,000 a year, must be there with his 
bag. The Prime Minister must be there 
in his place on that weary front bench 
shortly after prayers, and must sit there, 
either asleep or awake, even though he 
should be addressing the House. During 
all that Sunday which he maintains 
should be a day of rest, the active clergy- 
man toils like a galley-slave. The actor, 
when eight o’clock comes, is bound to 
his footlights. The Civil Service clerk 
must sit there from ten till four—unless 
his office be fashionable, when twelve to 
six is just as heavy on him. The author 
may do his work at five in the morning 
when he is fresh from his bed, or at three 
in the morning before he goes there. 

And the author wants no capital, and 
encounters no risks. | When once he is 
afloat, the publisher finds all that—and 
indeed, unless he be rash, finds it whether 
he be afloat or not. But it is in the 
consideration which he enjoys that the 
successful author finds his richest reward. - 
He is, if not of equal rank, yet of equal 
standing with the highest; and if he be 
open to the amenities of society, may | 
choose his own circle. He without money 
can enter doors which are closed against 
almost all but him and the wealthy ... 

Oh, my young aspirant—if ever such a 
one should read these pages—be sure that 
no one can tell you! To do so it would 
be necessary not only to know what there 
is now within you, but also to foresee 
what time will produce there. This, 
however, I think may be said to you, 
without any doubt as to the wisdom of the 
counsel given, that if it be necessary for 
you to live by your work do not begin 
by trusting to literature. Take the stool 


in the office as recommended to you by 
the hard man; and then, in such leisure 
hours as may belong to you, let the. 
praise which has come from the lips of 
that soft man induce you to persevere 
in your literary attempts. 
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